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ROYAL presents igs 
Touch Wontrol « Improved Shift Freedom» Muted Action 


ei Eye-Strain * many other exclusive features 


The New and GreateRE2 


Royalestablishes entirel} 


-Writing 
w stand- 
ards of typewriter value. Fra every 
standpoint, it climaxes alRphgyious 
conceptions of design and co 
tion. @ Imagine being able to ac 
instantly the keys of this typewWee 
—to every individual touch—to th 
exact typing speed preferred fe 


comfort and efficiency! Simple— 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC) 


with Touch Control! Merely the 
turn of a dial! e Muted Action, as 
exemplified in this new Royal, great- 
ly reduces the noise of typing and 
definitely absorbs vibration. @ Eye 
strain, a constant threat to typists, 
has been practically eliminated. 
Non-glare Finger Comfort Keys, 
Improved Shift Freedom, Shielded 


[ype-bar Action protect the eyes 


from the mechanical distractions 
that cause optical fatigue. @e All in 
all, there are seventeen major im- 
provements—more than a hundred 
refinements—each created to mini- 
mize effort, to save time, to produce 
neater, more accurate letters. Yet the 
price is unchanged. Invite a demon- 
stration. Try this latest Royal in your 


own office .. . Compare the Work! 


EW YORK CITY ® BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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The new plan that answers the question: 
“How can I do the reading I should?” 
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The Guide to Daily Reading 


In this volume is the key to the world’s great literature—a 
schedule of worthwhile reading for every day in the year, re- 


quiring only 20 minutes a day. 


LL of us realize that there is certain 
reading we should do. For our own 
enjoyment, for our mental develop- 

ment, and out of sheer self-respect we know - 
that we should become more familiar with 
those great masterpieces of literature that 
stand as our priceless heritage of culture. 

But for the busy man or woman, with only 
limited time available for reading, the ques- 
tion of what to read and where to begin 
becomes a baffling one. No wonder that so 
few of us ever get beyond the daily paper in 
our reading! 

But now a new plan has been created that 
solves the problem. It enables even the 
busiest individual to become familiar with 
the work cf the world’s greatest writers— 


In September, month of vacations, you are 
put in the proper frame of mind by Hazlitt’s, 
“On Going A Journey,” which Stevenson says 
is, ‘‘so good that there should be a tax levied 
on all who have not read it!” 

By devoting only twenty minutes a day to 
this simple, systematic plan, it is amazing 
to find how quickly your knowledge increases. 
You become familiar with outstanding master- 
pieces of fiction, of drama, of poetry, of 
humor. Famous selections of biography and 
autobiography give you an inspiring insight 
into the lives and personalities of great men 
and women; other selections give you fas- 
cinating glimpses of history. Here, in short, 
is the outline of a liberal education. 


Mail the Coupon, NOW 





William Rose Benet 


A few of over 400 great 
authors scheduled for 
your reading 


Joseph Addison 
Honore de Balzac 
Giovanni Boccaccio 
Robert Browning 
Robert Burns 
Lord Byron 
Thomas Carlyle 
Joseph Conrad 
Thomas de Quincey 
Charles Dickens 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Benjamin Franklin 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Washington Irving 
John Keats 
Charles Lamb 
Henry Wadsworth 


with the best of literature. And it requires In the interest of worthwhile reading, the Longfellow 
only twenty minutes of fascinating reading publishers of The Guide to Daily Reading Lord Macaulay 
a day. . . f are distributing a limited number of copies John Milton 
It is this new plan of daily, systematic without charge except for the small sum of Rite’ Allon Poe 
reading that the Guide to Daily Reading 25¢ to pay the handling and shipping charges. : ” Ruski 
brings you. It outlines your reading for The Guide to Daily Reading contains 226 Joha Ruskin 


every day in the year, covering just the es- 
sentials of a cultivated person’s reading, 
selected from the whole vast field of litera- 
ture. And the daily references are so 
arranged that they are associated, in point of 
timely interest, with the day on which you 
read them. 

For example, at the appropriate time, the 
Guide to Daily Reading refers you to Dr. 
Johnson’s life and his works—which also 
comprised his dictionary of the English 
language. In it he defines “oats” as “a grain, 
which in England is generally given to horses, 
but in Scotland supports the people,” which 
brought this comment from a loyal Scot: 
“That’s the reason we have such fine men in 
Scotland and such fine horses in England!” 
Dr. Johnson’s letters to Lord Chesterfield, 
the replies, and Lord Chesterfield’s letters 
to his son—all are referred to in The Guide. 


pages. In addition to the daily outline of 
reading covering a full year, it includes in- 
teresting comments on reading by Wm. Rose 
Benet, Litt. D., of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, Christopher Morley, John Macy, 
and Richard Le Gallienne. The 
volume is attractively bound in 
rich red cloth, ornamented in 
black and gold. 

As the number of copies of 
The Guide to Daily Reading 
available for distribution un- 
der this unusual offer is nec- 
essarily limited, it is essential 
to mail the coupon at once. 
Address: 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 127, Garden City, New York 
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William Shakespeare 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Lord Tennyson 


William Makepeace 
Thackeray 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 127, Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen—Please send me, entirely without obligation, 
the Guide to Daily Reading, which outlines a reading 
course of twenty minutes each day of the year on the 
greatest works of the world’s most eminent authors. I en- 
close 25¢ to pay for the handling and shipping charges. 
There is to be no further payment of any kind. 
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THE COVER: Mae West; age, 34, according 
to her insurance policy; private life, con- 
sidered quiet by her. Because of her torrid 
film roles, she has become the personification 
of the movie evils to which the churches 
object in their united attack on Hollywood. 
—(International News Photo). See page 5. 
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DISTINGUISHED 


...in name, location, service 


The DELMONICO carries on the 
famed tradition of its past... 
meeting every demand of a 
most discriminating clientele. 


ROOF RESTAURANT AND BAR 
NOW OPEN ON 32nd FLOOR 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $6.00 
SUITES from $8.00 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 


UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 




















GOD’S LIMITATION 

Isn’t a New I-deal what we need? 

I feel that the ~y « of the Oxford 
Groups holds the key to the situation. 

If we could secure enough changed per- 
sonalities in this country, surely we would 
have a changed land. It is being done in 
Canada and South Africa and in many other 
countries throughout the world. Why are 
we so slow to recognize the earmarks of a 
sound social change! 

I feel it is because we have always indulged 
in such a superior attitude that it takes us 
that much longer to realize our utter de- 
pendence upon God. I should think the re- 
cent drought would prove this. All of our 
self-imposed crop limitation is not near as 
effective as God’s limitation. 

Frank NELSON 


Lakewood, Ohio 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
What sort of English is this? Your story 
on the British naval parley this week we 
“Writing in foreign affairs, he .. .” ° 
you mean “on” or “about”? 
, WILLIAM MonTGOMERY 
New York City 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WeEeEk meant 
neither. It regrets that a composing room 
error deprived the magazine Foreign Affairs 
of due credit for the article written for it by 
Admiral William V. Pratt, retired. 


RELIGION TAKES ON ZEST 


I have been a reader of News-WeeExk for 
some months, and would like to compliment 
you on it. I have noticed certain definite 
improvements since the paper was born, one 
of which happens to be in a department in 
which I am particularly interested: Religion. 
This department in News-WeEEK seems to 
have taken on life and zest quite recently 
and simply as one of your regular readers 
throughout the country I would like to say 


it is much appreciated as a good piece of 
work, 
May you pass from youth to ripe age and 
prosper. 
S. S. SAINPOLIS 
Hartford, Conn. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


It is rather surprising when a magazine of 
the general excellence of News-WEEK will in 
three successive issues use the style you have 
when you capitalize the slang term for Lon- 
don policemen, printing the word “bobby” as 
“Bobby.” 

Typographical errors can be easily under- 
stood but an error like this is more difficult 
for the average reader to comprehend. 


B. LaurANCE 
Chicago, III. 


_ EDITORIAL NOTE: The term “Bobby” 
is not a piece of slang, but a tribute. It glor- 
ifies the name of Sir Robert Peel, who reor- 
oo and reformed the London police in 


You have a photograph of Max Levand, 
publisher of The Wichita Beacon, over the 
caption “Wildcat or Polecat or Champion of 
the People?” 

For your information, may [ state that I 
have known Max Levand intimately since his 
arrival in Wichita in 1928 . . . During the 
pe I have known him I have found him to 

e an honest, reliable man and the most com- 
petent master of the newspaper business I 
have ever known. 

The misdemeanor on which The Wichita 
Beacon was convicted was only part of a 
long-continued program of intimidation and 
abuse which has been heaped upon these men 
by their competitor The Wichita Eagle, a 
newspaper which has been guilty of the most 
unethical practices ever known in American 
journalism. 


Wichita, Kan. 


ALLEN W. HINKEL 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 60,000 











THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 


News —Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


MUustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


ee ee ree ep eee 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
| News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
g New York, N. Y. 


* Please enter my subscription to News- 
s Week for one year ($4), and send 
!me a bill. 
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GERMANY: 


Nazi Against Nazi, Hitler “Liquidates” Some of 


His Former Comrades in a Desperate Gamble With the Future 


Heads rolled in the sand. Adolf 
Hitler fulfilled the promise he made 
years ago to his devoted Nazi followers. 


But most of the heads and bleeding 
bodies belonged to Nazis. As ruth- 
lessly as he had crushed Communists, 
Social Democrats, and Jews, the Lead- 
er last ‘week struck down his once 
devoted friends, who were advocating 
extremist measures. Simultaneously, 
he struck at reactionaries who threat- 
ened his regime. 


“TraiTors!”’ A big tri-motored mono- 
plane roared through the fog above 
a sleeping Germany. According to 
official statements the Leader had 
learned that officers of the Storm 
Troops—his private army—planned to 
revolt. Rumor said that on the eve 
of a month’s enforced vacation de- 
creed for them by Hitler they had sud- 
denly lost patience. Why was the 
Leader supporting the Stalhelm (war 
veterans organization) which they 
hated? Where were the jobs, the 
money, the good food they had been 
promised? When would the estates of 


Germany’s landowners be handed over 
to them ? 

The Leader sat tensely in the plane’s 
cabin, breaking a brooding silence with 
an occasional curt remark to Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, his graceless little 
Propaganda Minister. For two hours 
the heavy transport soared on through 
the darkness toward Munich, Storm 
Troop headquarters. 

It circled down at 4 a. m. to the 
grassy Munich airport. Herr Hitler 
and his companion leaped out. They 
discovered, Dr. Goebbels claims, that 
Munich Storm Troops had already 
been mobilized. 

The Leader sped to the office of Adolf 
Wagner, Bavarian Minister of the In- 
terior, who had warned him of the 
trouble. Peremptorily he summoned 
two allegedly traitorous Storm Troop 
officers. Denouncing them, he stepped 
up to one of the men and ripped the 
gold and silver shoulder straps from his 
uniform. Then he turned both officers 
over to guards—to be shot. 

That same morning at Wiessee, a few 
miles outside Munich, Capt. Ernst 


Roehm, head of the Storm Troops, was 
asleep. A broad-shouldered fellow of 
46, notoriously homosexual, he had seen 
service in German and Bolivian armies 
and had taken part with Hitler in the 
abortive “beer hall putsch” at Munich 
in 1923. Though some bitterness be- 
tween the two men had developed over 
recent. Storm Troop policies, they were 
still close friends. Roehm was one of 
the few men in Germany permitted to 
address the Leader with the intimate 
“du” (thou). 

At 7 a. m., cars bearing the avenging 
dictator and a few guards and compan- 
ions drew up in front of Roehm’s house. 
The party burst past Roehm’s body- 
guards and into his bedroom. Hitler 
announced he was under arrest. Roehm 
stumbled silently into his clothes. 

Hitler walked across the hall. In 
another room he found Edmund Heines, 
leader of the Silesian Storm Troops. 
Known as the “Nazi strong man,” 
Heines once admitted murdering two 
suspected traitors. Now he quailed 
before the Leader’s rage. 

“The execution of the arrests,” says 





KEYSTONE 


A few Days Before Germany Boiled Over: Men in Uniform With Sullen Eyes and Set Jaws; People 


in the Streets With Tense, Drawn Faces. 


In Front at the Right Is Prince August Wilhelm 
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the official statement, “revealed such 
immorality that any trace of pity was 
impossible. Some of the Storm Troop 
leaders had taken male prostitutes 
along with them.” 

The Leader herded his captives out to 
the motors. More Roehm bodyguards 
rode up to relieve those on duty. Hitler 
sharply commanded them to return to 
Munich. “Heil!” they shouted—and 
obeyed. 

Hitler’s party followed, halting at 
times to turn back more Storm Troop 
leaders bound for Wiessee. At the 
Brown House, dignified stone strong- 
hold of the turbulent Nazis, guards 
pushed Roehm into a room and handed 
him a pistol. Reports flew about Ger- 
many that he had committed suicide. 

But the Storm Troop leader refused 
to do his old friend this final favor. All 
day he waited grimly, the pistol beside 
him. At sunset, he was stood up against 
a wall and shot. 

The manner in which Heines met his 
end remained obscure. His name ap- 
peared without comment on the official 
list of dead. 


GoERING: Meanwhile Gen. Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering, burly Premier of 
Prussia, ordered out thousands of men 
armed with rifles, machine guns, and 
hand grenades for a general clean-up of 
Storm Troop leaders and supposed ac- 
complices. Green-uniformed State po- 
lice, Hitler guards, and local police 
dashed through the streets. 

Eight State police rushed to the villa 
of Gen. Kurt von Schleicher, aristocrat- 
ic soldier who served as Chancellor of 
Germany just before Hitler came. to 
power. General von Schleicher, charged 
with plotting to bring back the Kaiser, 
is also supposed to have planned a 
military dictatorship to overthrow Herr 
Hitler. 

He fell, with his pretty wife, in a 
stream of bullets. Police said he had 
resisted arrest. 

This reactionary disposed of, police 
killed Heinrich Klausener, chief of the 
conservative Catholic Action party. 
Others sped to the office of Vice Chan- 
cellor Franz von Papen whose scathing 
criticism of Nazi extremists the week 
before had split the party wide open. 

The Vice Chancellor, friend of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg, was apparently 
too big a man to be murdered. After rigid 
questioning, he was held at his home 
in “protective arrest.” 
and personal adjutant lost their lives. 
Police listed the former as a suicide, 
but his body bore six bullet wounds. 

The death list lengthened to more 
than 60. On it was Karl Ernst, former 
Storm Troop commander at Berlin, and 
Gregor Strasser, former organizer of 
the Nazi party and once Hitler’s chief 
adviser. Again and again appeared 
the official verdict: “Committed suicide.” 


Return: All that day Herr Hitler re- 
mained in Munich conferring with mi- 
nor Storm Troop leaders, composing an- 
nouncements of Roehm’s death and dis- 
cussing the appointment of his succes- 
sor. He chose Viktor Lutze, obscure, 
dough-faced man of 43. 

In appointing Lutze, Hitler pro- 
claimed a wish that Storm Troops 





His secretary _ | 


SOIBELMAN 


General von Schleicher and Wife, 
Both Shot Down “Resisting Arrest” 





EUROPEAN 


Ernst Roehm (Front), Killed on Or- 
ders From His old Friend, Hitler 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Franz Seldte (Left), Head of 
the Stalhelm (Steel Helmets) 


should be developed into “a true and 
strong link” in the Nazi movement. 
Nevertheless, it was later reported that 
the organization, once thought to be 
2,000,000 strong, will be disarmed and 
reduced to about 100,000. 

In the evening the Leader flew back 
to Berlin. General Goering also had 
composed an announcement—one that 
reflected his new importance. “All of 
Prussia is firm in my hands . . . I have 
. . . taken measures.” He had likewise 
called in correspondents and outlined 
the day’s events. 

Von Schleicher, he declared, was “the 
main go-between .. . between Captain 
Roehm and a foreign power and those 
eternally dissatisfied figures of yester- 
day. I expanded my task by delivering 
a stroke against those dissatisfied ones 
also.” 

The unnamed power, at first said to 
be Russia, was later represented as 
France. Paris lost no time demanding 
explanations. 

Sunday Berlin was quiet although 
police patrolled streets and guarded ail 
Government buildings. In cafes, ter- 
rified citizens talked in whispers. When 
orchestras stopped, only the noise of 
dishes was audible. At noon Herr Hit- 
ler appeared in the window of the 
Chancellery to review the daily parade 
of the goose-stepping Reichswehr 
guard. The same day Gen. Werner von 
Blomberg, Minister of War and Reichs- 
wehr Commander, issued an order 
that the army express respect for the 
Leader by “devotion and faithfulness.” 

For the moment both" Reichswehr 
and Stalhelm seemed content to go 
along with Herr Hitler. They have 
hated the vociferous Brown Shirts. It 
was even said that at some executions, 
Reichswehr officers acted as judges. 

Monday Herr Hitler made public 
telegrams which he said he and Gen- 
eral Goering received from President 
von Hindenburg, ill at his estate in 
East Prussia, across the Polish cor- 
ridor. Hitler had “saved the German 
people from grave danger.” Goering 
deserved praise for “energetic and suc- 
cessful action.” 

The aged Field Marshal was also re- 
ported to have warned the Dictator 
and his aide not to harm von Papen. 
The Vice Chancellor’s resignation was 
expected, with Goering to succeed him. 


Questions: How’ real the Storm 
Troop revolt threat was, only a few 
Nazi chieftains knew. Their sudden 
indignation at the generally known, 
self-admitted immorality of Roehm and 
others seemed unconvincing. Von 
Schleicher’s part in the affair also re- 
mained mysterious, suggesting that 
General Goering or even Hitler might 
have vented a grudge. 

Uncertainty also surrounded the 
Chancellor’s strength. Ostensibly more 
powerful than ever, he had the choice 
of winning back the Storm Troops or 
relying for his power on General Goer- 
ing’s police and the Reichswehr. Both 
paths were stony. General Goering is 
a megalomaniac. The sentiments of 
the Reichswehr are uncertain. The 
Storm Troopers were silent—counting 
their dead. 
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FILM BOYCOTT: Churchmen’s Crusade to 


*‘Clean House” Brings 


In Hollywood last week the sun did 
not shine as usual through the leathery 
leaves of tall eucalyptus trees. Many 
dark clouds hung over the glamorous 
land of eternal sunshine. 

From Rome came a prophecy that 
the Pope would launch a world crusade 
to combat immoral films. In Germany 
“The Kid” and “Tarzan” were banned 
because of their “absurd and brutaliz- 
ing” themes. In Canada, England, and 
Wales groups of movie-goers organized 
to boycott indecent pictures. In Amer- 
ica no less than 65,000,000 persons— 
half the population of the country— 
were under official church pressure to 
boycott indecent and _  un-Christian 
films. Last but not least, to help her 
native picture-makers, France reduced 
her quota of imported films from all 
countries from 325 to 94. 

For years Hollywood has led a 
charmed life. No industry has seemed 
so certain of its customers, so immune 
to critics’ barbs. It spent its money 
in chunks that made other business 
men stare. Yet it survived. 


Genius: That Hollywood’s morality 
has gone so long unchallenged is said 
to be due largely to Will Hays. His 
genius has always been able to calm 
ruffed feelings. Twelve years ago he 
was appointed czar of the movies. As 
a Presbyterian elder it was felt his 
presence at the helm would reassure 
good churchmen and prevent censor- 
ship. Mysteriously Mr. Hays has al- 
ways made it plain that Hollywood, 
for all its lovely figures and amorous- 
ness, is puritan American at heart. 

What Mr. Hays could not do himself, 
he hired others to do. Three officials of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America were on his payroll 
until the bimonthly Episcopal Church- 
man exposed them and forced their 
resignations. Agents of Mr. Hays were 
later found to number no less than 52 
persons, paid by the film industry, scat- 
tered in various religious and social or- 
ganizations. Their job was to assure 
women’s clubs, teachers’ associations, 
and church parishioners that Holly- 
wood was pure and sweet. Censorship 
was staved off. 

Meanwhile films grew bolder and 
bolder. 

“The Life of Vergie Winters” and 
“Gallant Lady” glorified illegitimacy. 
“Kiss And Make Up” showed an inti- 
mate almost 100 per cent disrobing 
scene. “Dr. Monica” and “Such Wom- 
en Are Dangerous” gave their blessing 
to illicit love and treated suicide light- 
ly. “Queen Christina” contained a 
lurid bedroom scene. “Tarzan And His 
Mate” glorified nudity. Gangster heroes 
became commonplace. 


ReEvo.tT: For years churchmen com- 
plained, but Mr. Hays was always on 
hand to quiet criticism and save the 
day. Last April, when Roman Catholic 
bishops met in Washington, Hollywood 
smiled. Nothing would come of it. 


Chill to Torrid Hollywood 


But this time something did come of 
it. With blood in their eyes, the bishops 
founded the Legion of Decency and 
asked Catholics to sign a pledge “to 
remain away from all motion pictures 
except those which do not offend de- 
cency and Christian morality.” To 
Hollywood’s dismay and amazement 
the Central Conference of Jewish Rab- 
bis and the Protestant Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America 
urged their members to join the Cath- 
olics in their war. Last week the 
movement begun in Washington was 
still gaining in strength. 

In the past Hollywood had called 
protesting churchmen “bluenosed big- 
ots.” This time the industry was 
scared. 

“Hollywood will be very careful,” 
promised Joseph I. Breen, administra- 
tor of the movie NRA production code, 
a Roman Catholic and a Hays man. 

“Never before in the history of the 
industry has there been such an effort 
to clean house from within as now,” 
said Adolph Zukor, head of Paramount. 

“There is no need and no excuse 
whatsoever for productions which scoff 
at chastity and the sanctity of mar- 
riage, present criminals and wrong- 
doers as heroes or heroines, or in 
which smut and salaciousness are de- 
liberately injected for the appeal they 
may have to coarse and unrefined 
minds,” agreed Benjamin B. Kahane, 
president of RKO. 


Sin: In the heat of argument, buxom 
Miss West, heroine and part author 
of “She Done Him Wrong,” “I’m No 
Angel,” and other torrid films, became 
the personification of Hollywood’s sins. 
Her private life, she says, is quiet. She 
doesn’t smoke or drink. But on the 
screen her poses, her “Come up and 
see me some time,” have made moral- 
ists see red. Last week the New York 
State Board of Regents refused to 
license her new film “It Ain’t No Sin.” 

She shrugged her rounded shoulders 
(see cover). “If they think it’s too 
warm, I’ll cool it off,” she said. Mon- 
day Paramount announced the film 
would be recast and retitled. 

It was not the first time the censors 
have got after Miss West, whose in- 
surance policy states that she was 
born in Brooklyn in 1900. In 1927 she 
did a ten-day stretch on Blackwell’s 
Island for playing on Broadway in 
“Sex,” a banned production. 


RETREAT: In Hollywood last week 
“cooling off” was visible everywhere. 
A bedroom scene in “Madame du 
Barry” was cut. MGM’s “Born to Be 
Kissed” is being retaken. Samuel 
Goldwyn has stopped production on 
United Artists’ “Barbary Coast,” a film 
of San Francisco’s old Red-Light dis- 
trict. 

Hollywood at last seemed to be 
hauling down its flag, cleaning house 
and clothing its nakedness. 
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Will Hays, Presbyterian Elder Who 
Has Been Movie Czar for 12 Years 
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GRAND COULEE: columbia River Billion 


Dollar “Crazy Idea’’ Will Start With Giant Dam 


A decade and a half ago, Rufus 
Woods, publisher and editor of The 
Wenatchee (Wash.) World had a crazy 
idea. He was square-jawed, genial, and 
oratorical, and he talked his idea up 
and down the country until he became 
a laughing-stock. 

Last week that crazy idea, reduced 
to facts and figures, lay on Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes’s desk in Wash- 
ington, D. C., awaiting approval. It was 
in the form of a $29,339,301.50 bid on 
the first stage of the Grand Coulee Dam 
project for the Columbia River. 

The bid was submitted by the Silas 
Mason Co. of New York, and it was 
opened at a packed meeting in Spokane, 
Wash., following a parade of happy cit- 
izens. Gov. Clarence D. Martin of the 
state was there, a pink rose in his but- 
tonhole. Also in the limelight was Edi- 
tor Rufus Woods, now a proud member 
of the Columbia Basin Commission. 
Present also was the man who had sub- 
mitted the bid, Silas Mason, dignified 
board chairman of his family’s 106- 
year-old company, oldest of its kind in 
the United States. He slipped away as 
soon as he learned he had won. 

Officials of the Six Companies, 
builders of Boulder Dam, were also on 
hand, but they got no contract. 


THE Project: Since 1932, when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt first took up 


the Grand Coulee scheme, the “crazy 
idea” has become the greatest power, 
reclamation, and flood-control project 
ever conceived. Its five stages would 
take 66 years to complete and cost 
$1,000,000,000. It would make Muscle 
Shoals and Boulder Dam look like a set 
of child’s building blocks. With these 
two developments and the St. Law- 
rence River project it would form a 
four-cornered basis for the President’s 
dream of cheap power. 

The first step in the Grand Coulee 
development will cost $63,000,000 and 
take five years to build. The PWA has 
granted money to erect the key dam 
and a 700,000-horsepower hydroelectric 
plant, producing power to sell at 2.25 
mills per kilowatt hour. That is less 
than one-third of the Muscle Shoals 
7-mill price. 

The second step, increasing the size 
of Grand Coulee Dam, would produce 
8,300,000,000 kilowatt hours of prime 
power. That is six times the ultimate 
output of Muscle Shoals and twice that 
of Boulder Dam. 

The third step, planned to be under- 
taken some time prior to the year 
2000, proposes nine subsidiary dams 
costing $772,000,000 and boosting the 
project’s power output to more than 
20,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of power. 
This step would also reclaim 1,200,000 
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Columbia River Drainage Basin (White Area), Seat of Grand Coulee Project 


acres of rich land, an area the size of 
the State of Delaware. 

Grand Coulee is one of the projects 
President Roosevelt means to inspect 
on his way home from his vacation this 
Summer. 


Figures: Cost of some of the things 
Silas Mason Co. last week undertook 
to do: 

To move the river so the dam can 
be built: $3,500,000. Eleven million cu- 
bic yards of earth excavation: $11,- 
000,000. Eight hundred thousand cubic 
yards of rock excavation: $1,600,000. 
four hundred thousand cubic yards of 
cofferdams, etc.: $1,800,000. Ninety- 
seven thousand cubic yards of con- 
crete: $880,000. Placing 25,000,000 
pounds of reinforcement bars: $250,- 
000. Two and one-half times more ma- 
terial than that in Boulder Dam will 
be required. 

The total bid of $29,339,301.50 was 
about $5,000,000 lower than the United 
States Government and the Columbia 
Basin Commission expected. A $5,000,- 
000 performance bond was posted with 
the bid. Practically everyone asks what 
the final 50 cents is for. The company 
does not say. 

In this initial step, the Grand Coulee 
Ham will be 240 feet high. In the sec- 
ond step, it will be built up to 450 feet 
in height and 4,290 feet in length. It 
will back up the Columbia River 151 
miles into Canada. The Great Pyramid 
of Gizeh, however, is still the largest 
masonry structure in the world. 

Canada welcomes the project because 
it would make the Columbia River 
navigable for 371 miles back of the 
structure, far into British Columbia. 

For some idea of this back-up: The 
top of Kettle Falls, 50 miles above the 
new dam, with a 36-foot waterfall at 
present, will be buried under 100 feet 
of water when Grand Coulee begins to 
function. 

The Grand Coulee is a gorge 50 miles 
long and 1 to 4 miles wide. It lies 
about midway between Spokane and 
Seattle. This gigantic gouge in the 
earth was eroded out of solid basaltic 
overflow. It has an average depth of 
1,000 feet below the level of the prairie, 
except at Dry Falls, where there is a 
further drop of 400 feet. 

These prehistoric falls are _ three 
times higher and seven times wider 
than Niagara Falls. They dried up 10,- 
000 years ago when the great ice sheet 
damned the Columbia and sent it down 
another channel. 

The name Grand Coulee is derived 
from the French word “couler’’—to 
flow. All natural gorges are called 
coulees in that part of the country. 


THE Ipea: In 1919, the year after 
Rufus Woods started work on his 
“crazy idea,” he enlisted the help of 
his friend James O’Sullivan, a native 
who had gone East to become an en- 
gineer. O’Sullivan became so enthu- 
siastic that he outdid Woods and gave 
up everything to devote his life to the 
Grand Coulee. Up and down the land 
he went, in his battered, wheezy car. 
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He buttonholed everyone, everywhere, 
all the time, about the project. He 
went flat broke and, to keep him go- 
ing, central Washington farmers, who 
have been drought-ridden since 1917, 
chipped in 50 cents apiece everywhere 
he went. 

In the Summer of 1932 when Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt made his swing around 
the circle in the Northwest he became 
interested in the Grand Coulee. Last 
Spring, when the President announced 
his Tennessee watershed plan, Woods 
and O’Sullivan began saying: “Grand 
Coulee is in the bag.” 

Until the very hour President Roose- 
velt gave his approval to the project, 
opponents kept up the battle to defeat 
it. Distrustful of the Grand Coulee 
development are the Northwest’s power 
companies. They say their country is 
already overpowered and underpopu- 
lated. They consider their territory 
too distant from market to make it 
the industrial hub it will have to be to 
make the Grand Coulee project a suc- 
cess. They also feel the scheme jeop- 
ardizes millions invested in their pri- 
vate power enterprises. 

But Rufus Woods and James O’Sul- 
livan and drought-ridden central Wash- 
ington farmers sweep objections aside.. 
To them the “crazy idea” is the great- 
est thing that has ever come out of the 
Northwest. 


« 
LABOR: Employer-Employe Ar 
bitration Goes to Nine Men 
The fate of the nation’s labor dis- 


putes now rests in the hands of nine 
men. Last Saturday President Roose- 


velt appointed a three-man National 
Labor Board. Earlier in the week he 





The Proposed Grand Coulee Dam, First Step in Gigantic Power, Reclamation, and Flood-Control Scheme 


appointed special three-man boards for 
the steel industry and Pacific Coast 
shipping. 

To the nine appointees Mr. Roose- 
velt gave all the power over industrial 
relations that Congress granted him. 
They may investigate, hold elections to 
determine employes’ representatives 
for collective bargaining, and arbitrate 
issues at the request of the persons 
concerned. Grim problems faced them. 


SHipPinc: In San Francisco’s Gold- 
en Gate more than 100 ships lay idle 
at anchor, cargoes jammed docks, fac- 
tories were shut down for lack of raw 
materials. For seven weeks striking 
stevedores and their employers had 
been stalemated. 

Chairman of the new Pacific Coast 
board is patriarchal Archbishop Ed- 
ward J. Hanna of San Francisco. He 
convened the board the day after its 
appointment. All three members were 
on hand: O. K. Cushing, local attor- 
ney; Edward F. McGrady, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, who had flown from 
Washington several days earlier to in- 
terview strike leaders; and the Arch- 
bishop. 

They faced a situation which had 
been growing steadily tenser. Though 
responsibility for rioting and violence 
was attributed by both sides to outside 
Communists, broken heads and de- 
stroyed property had embittered all con- 
cerned. 

Starting as a quarrel for control of 
hiring halls through which stevedores 
get jobs by the day, the strike spread 
until it embraced all maritime and 
dock trades. Threats of a general 
strike and counterthreats of forcible 
opening of the port were bandied about. 
Oregon and Washington Ports were in- 
volved. When strikebreakers were as- 





sembled, the teamsters union refused 
to haul goods they handled. 

Claims of Communist domination of 
the longshoremen were a further ag- 
gravation. Recently the union threat- 
ened expulsion to members with Com- 
munist affiliations, and last week the 
situation appeared improved. Solution 
by a slow and tactful cooling of in- 
flamed partisans was foreseen. 


STEEL: Members of the Steel Labor 
Board were Chief Justice Walter P. 
Stacy of North Carolina; Rear Admiral 
Henry A. Wiley, Commander of the 
Fleet before his retirement in 1929, 
and Dr. James Mullenbach of Chicago. 
All are veteran labor arbitrators. 

Their job, though of gigantic propor- 
tions and affecting the well-being of 
nearly 400,000 workers, was far from 
hopeless. Notable concessions had been 
won from employers, the previous week 
by Secretary of Labor Perkins. Ten- 
sion in Pittsburgh and other steel 
towns was lessened. The principle of 
collective bargaining for which steel 
workers threatened to strike, had been 
recognized. The majority was to bar- 
gain for all, though minorities may 
petition. 

Yet steel, traditional stronghold of 
the open shop, still grumbled. Only 
last week a company official said: 
“Labor becomes irresponsible when 
given power. People with money must 
rule.” 


NATIONAL: Unlike the old Nation- 
al Labor Board, on which labor and 
management each had a representa- 
tive, the new board will be composed 
wholly of impartial members. The 
Chairman is Lloyd Garrison, liberal 
young dean of the University of Wis- 
consin’s Law School. The others are 


Harry Alvin Millis, Chicago Univer- 
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Steel Labor Board Meets for the First Time: (Left to Right) 
James Mullenbach, Henry A. Wiley, and Walter P. Stacy 


Port of San Francisco: Striking Stevedores Have Seen 
the Sun Rise and Set Over Idle Ships for 50 Days 


Violence in Milwaukee: Police Detective Beaten by Rioters 
in Street Car Strike, Which Was Settled in Favor of Workers 


KEYSTONE 


sity economist, and Edwin S. Smith, 
Massachusetts Labor Commissioner. 
In addition to powers similar to 
those of the special boards, the nation- 
al board may recommend to the Presi- 
dent new regulations and suggest 
creation of additional special bodies. 
All boards are directly under the 
Secretary of Labor, and through her, 
the President. But not even the Presi- 
dent will review their findings and de- 
cisions. They are wholly independent 
of the NRA, whose rules they will en- 
force. In this respect labor is further 
pleased, and the emergence of Secre- 
tary Perkins from the shadow into 
which her department was cast by 
General Johnson is further accented. 


MILWAUKEE: Three-Day Trolley Strike 
Is Complete Victory for Employes 


Only 150 of the 4,700 employes of 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Co. answered the first strike call 
there last week. Yet the strike was a 
success. At first S. B. Way, the 
company’s president, promised to 
maintain normal service and refused 
to meet union leaders. Milwaukeans 
who have chosen a Socialist adminis- 
tration for the past sixteen years, came 
out on the small minority’s side. 

The second day of the strike saw 
the end of trolley service. Crowds 
pulled motormen from barricaded cars, 
hurled brickbats through windows and 
injured several persons. Citizens 
traveled by auto or walked. 

Dashing into a charged wire strung 
around a power plant, a picket in the 
van of a mob was electrocuted the 
third day. Workers not on strike 
demanded National Guard protection. 

After four days the management 
capitulated, agreeing to every demand 
of the union. Thirteen discharged 
workers, whose case had previously 
caused the NRA to take away the 
company’s Blue Eagle, were taken 
back. Elections on the basis demand- 
ed by the union were promised. All 
strikers were reinstated. 


AGRICULTURE: CCC Boys Are 


Recruited for Cinch Bug War 


“What the drought leaves the cinch 
bug will take.” This gloomy prophesy 
of Iowa and Nebraska farmers seemed 
near realization last week. The cinch 
(or chinch) bug is a smelly little in- 
sect that thrives best in dry weather. 
Its armies are untold millions strong. 
To combat them, farmers try to make 
a no-man’s land poison strip around 
their fields. 

Short of money and labor, farmers 
last week asked the government to let 
Civilian Conservation Corps workers 
join with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in a death campaign 
against the invaders. Time was short, 
for in a fortnight the pests will sprout 
wings which will carry them over any 
barrier raised against them. 

The Federal Government has already 
shipped millions of gallons of creosote 
into Nebraska, Kansas, and Iowa (3, 
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WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Tugwell (Left) Meets an Iowa 
Farmer for a Study of Cinch Bugs 


000,000 to Iowa alone). But the 
amount was woefully inadequate. Un- 
willing to hand out more poison gra- 
tis, Federal agencies last week asked 
stricken farmers to pay 5 cents a gal- 
lon for the creosote, worth 14 cents. 
In Iowa, the State will also pay 4 cents, 
the Federal Government standing the 
remaining 5 cents. 

If CCC workers help, farmers hope 
to save what the drought spared by 
laying creosote barriers over which no 
cinch bug can pass. Partly in response 
to their plea, partly to help men thrown 
out of work in drought centers, Wash- 
ington last week started recruiting 50,- 
000 new CCC men. In Des Moines, at 
a meeting of Iowa Bankers, Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, new Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture, defended the AAA’s past 
actions and promised future benefits. 

The new CCC men’s salaries will be 
paid out of a $150,000,000 drought al- 
lotment. After they have checked the 
cinch bugs, they will combat the hordes 
of grasshoppers which are due later in 
the Summer. 

Meanwhile the most ambitious land 
conservation plan yet suggested ap- 
peared in Washington. The proposal, 
sponsored by the American Tree As- 
sociation, would line the Midwest with 
belts of trees from Canada to Texas. 
There would be 100 strips, each 1,300 
miles long and several rods wide and 
placed a mile or more apart. Their 
function would be to keep howling 
winds from stripping topsoil from the 
ground, as happened last spring. In 
time, experts say, the winds of the 
plains if uncurbed may make a “Great 
American Sahara” out of rich farm- 
lands. 


6 
“EMPEROR :” 
Plan to Honor 


San Franciscans 


“Norton YI’ 


Visitors to San Francisco now pass 
through the city never dreaming that 
one of its citizens was once an em- 
peror. This is something which a 





group of prominent San Franciscans 
this week were planning to remedy. 
They will erect a monument in San 
Mateo County to Joshua Abraham 
Norton, a Jew from Cape Town. 
Norton ceased to “rule” in 1880, 
when he was gathered to his fathers. 
He came to San Francisco from Lon- 
don in 1849 with the gold seekers, and 
by shrewd speculation in land and suc 
cessful merchandising soon became a 
plutocrat in the sprawling town of 
wooden shacks and muddy streets. 
Then came the fire of 1853, which 
licked up all his houses and stripped 
him of his wealth. For seven years he 
wandered forlornly, his mind unhinged. 
But in 1860 he appeared in town wear- 
ing a shabby uniform, a heron plume in 











THE FEDERAL WEEK 


THE PRESIDENT: 

Signed Railroad Employes’ Pension Bill; $3,- 
900,000,000 Housing Bill; Frazier-Lemke 
Bill setting up new methods for compro- 
mising agricultural indebtedness; and 
signed or vetoed more than 150 minor 
bills. 

Delivered radio talk to the nation (see Roose- 
velts). 

Appointed James A. Moffett National Hous- 
ing Administrator, 

Appointed Clark Howell Chairman of Avia- 
tion Commission. 

Named Stock Exchange Commission (see 
Business; Stock Exchange). 

Named Communications Commission: Eu- 
gene O. Sykes (Chairman), Thad. H. 
Brown, Norman Case, George H. Payne. 

Created new impartial Labor Relations 
Board which eliminates NRA from settle- 
ment of labor disputes; appointed boards 
to deal with Pacific Coast Longshoremen’s 
strike, and with threatened steel walkout 
(see Labor). 

Placed Secretary Hull in charge of nego- 
tiating reciprocal tariff pacts. 

Authorized bidders on government contracts 
to submit prices 15 per cent below code 
requirements. 

Declared an embargo on shipment of arms 
or munitions to Cuba except under license 
from State Department. 

Banned “politics’ to aides during his ab- 
sence. 


DEPARTMENTS: 4 

War Department awarded contracts totaling 
$2,000,000 for airplanes, trucks, and field 
ambulances. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau placed 
an embargo on exports of silver (see Busi- 
ness; Week in Finance). Also ordered a 
wide survey of banking, currency, taxa- 
tion, and revenue. 

Secretary of State Hull blamed Germany's 
debt default on Nazi politics. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

General Johnson scored second Darrow re- 
port on NRA as “even more inaccurate 
than the first’? (see Business: NRA). 

Administrator Hopkins outlined plan to put 
relief on permanent basis through stimula- 





tion of industry and adoption of British 
plan of unemployment insurance, Relief 
rolls now carry 16,000,000. 

PWA allotted $189,000,000 for non-Federal 
projects among the 48 States, Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 








his hat and swinging a blue umbrella. 
Thoroughly cracked, he published ad- 
vertisements naming himself “Emperor 
of the United States.” Not satisfied, he 
later added “and Protector of Mexico.” 
San Francisco good-naturedly ac- 
cepted him. 

For 20 years he ruled. Any affront 
to his dignity brought an outburst of 
Olympian fury. Two Collie dogs, Bum- 
mer and Lazarus, formed his body- 
guard. His “subjects” supported him 
by charitable “taxes.” Newspapers 


printed his proclamations gratis. His 
uniform, including shoes perforated to 
relieve his corns, were paid for by the 
municipality. He had a special seat 
in the State Senate. 
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Once when a dining car steward 
failed to recognize him he threatened 
to revoke the franchise of the Central 
Pacific Railroad. (The prompt issu- 
ance of a life pass calmed him.) On 
another occasion a California candidate 
for the United States Senate was 
speaking. “It will be unnecessary for 
you to continue,” said Norton, getting 
up in his seat, “I have already decided 
to appoint you.” On his death the 
whole city mourned, the Pacific Club 
paid all expenses, and school children 
sang songs by his coffin. 

Over that coffin the Pacific Union 
Club now proposes to erect a granite 
shaft worthy of the departed monarch. 
Ernest Wiltsee, authority on California 
history, and Dr. A. T. Leonard Jr. are 
in charge of the arrangements. 

The monument will inform the world 
that beneath lies “Norton I, Emperor 
of the United States and Protector of 
Mexico.” 
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CRIME: Dillinger and Company 
Catch up With Recent Rumors 


John Dillinger spent a _ successful 
week. 

Rumor had the ace bad man in 
various States. He was_ reported 
riddled to death by officers’ bullets at 
Waterloo, Iowa. He attended a Chicago 
ball game between Cubs and Dodgers. 
In California he held ur a filling station 
in the Santa Barbara National Forest. 
In the welter of Dillinger stories there 
were two that rang true. 


LETTER: On his Mooresville, Ind., 
farm, the bandit’s father last week 
handed Indianapolis Star reporters a 
batch of son-to-father letters. One 
thanked the honest farmer for a loan 
of $10. Another, from Chicago, showed 
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The Federal Government Has Sent 

out 70,000 of These Posters 
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the soft, sentimental side of young 
Dillinger. It read: 

“Dad: I got here alright and found 
I still have some friends . . . Would 
like to have stayed longer at home 
(on Apr. 8) I enjoyed seeing you and 
the girls so much. I have been over 
lots of country but home always looks 
good to me. Tell that little Frances 
(his half-sister) to keep smiling. This 
sure keeps a fellow moving ... Hope 
everybody is well. Johnnie.” 


Hotp-Up: Meanwhile, South Bend, 
Ind., policemen were seeing a sterner 
side of Dillinger’s character. On him 
they pinned a raid on the Merchants 
National Bank—a raid in which one 
died and half a dozen were injured. 
The robbery was of the swift, fast- 
shooting, roaring-escape type. 

Entering the bank at noon, Dillinger, 
three robber companions, and one car 
watcher fell rapidly and noisily to 
work. Cowing 25 customers and the 
bank staff with a machine gun, Dil- 
linger stood by the door idly spraying 
the bank ceiling with .45 bullets while 
his junior partners scooped up $28,000. 
C. W. Coen, the bank’s vice president, 
positively identified Dillinger. 

To return safely to their waiting 
motor, supposedly driven by John 
Hamilton, Dillinger and company 
used unwilling human shields. A 
patrolman who attempted to break up 
the performance fell dying with three 
machine-gun bullets (in his vitals. 


ROOSEVELTS: President Goes 
On the Air, Then on the Sea 


Two radio announcers stood silently 
in opposite corners of the White 
House’s Oval Room one night last 
week. At precisely 9:30 Eastern 
Standard Time each began speaking 
into a microphone—one for NBC, the 
other for Columbia. For something 
more than a minute they talked. Their 
remarks were not identical, except the 
final words of their introductions, ut- 
tered in unison: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, the President of the United 
States.” 

A moment of silence. Then: “It has 
been several months since I have talked 
with you...” Franklin Roosevelt be- 
gan the fifth of his “fireside talks” 
with the nation. 

More like a campaign speech than 
any Roosevelt radio talk since 1932, it 
was an aggressive defense of the New 
Deal. 

The President reviewed and praised 
the work of Congress. He told of un- 
employment relief, ‘our first consid- 
eration.” He mentioned his social- 
planning program, which had been the 
subject of a message to Congress last 
month. Denouncing “plausible self- 
seekers” and “doubting Thomases,” he 
defended the innovations of the last 
year. He called attention to the eco- 
nomic improvement. Some “toes” had 
been and would be “stepped on.” 


% % 
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“Are You Better off Than You Were Last Year?”—F. D. Roosevelt 


“I could cite statistics to you as un- 
answerable measures of our national 
progress,” he said. “But the simplest 
way for each of you to judge recovery 
lies in the plain facts of your own in- 
dividual life. Are you better off than 
you were last year? ...Is your faith 
in your own individual future more 
firmly grounded? ... Also... Have 
you lost any of your rights or liberty 
or constitutional freedom of action or 
choice ?” 

As the President concluded his talk, 
an NBC announcer spoke: “In keep- 
ing with the occasion, the United 
States Marine Band now plays John 
Philip Sousa’s “Washington Post 
March.” Washington listeners chuckled, 
Eugene Meyer’s Washington Post, for 
which the march is named, is one of 
the New Deal’s severest newspaper 
critics. 


® Last July President Roosevelt set up 
an Executive Council. Its task was to 
“coordinate the work of the various 
recovery agencies.’”’ The press hailed 
it as a great “Super-Cabinet.” Little 
more was heard of it. 

In December the President set up the 
National Emergency Council. It too 
was to coordinate the recovery drive, 
and it too faded immediately from the 
limelight. 

This week reporters learned the 
President had set up still another re- 
covery-coordinating agency, the Indus- 
trial Emergency Committee. At its 
head he placed Donald Richberg, NRA’s 
versatile counsel (he is also a composer, 
novelist, historian, and musician). Im- 
mediately Hearst papers headlined the 
committee as another “super-council” 
which would rule the Nation in the 
President’s absence. 

When a reporter suggested to Mr. 
Richberg that he had been made “‘Act- 
ing President,” the NRA _ counsel 
smiled disgustedly, shook his head, and 
remarked: “Please can that.” 


® In 1831 Congress, just before ad- 
journment, sent a batch of last-minute 
legislation to President Andrew Jack- 
son. “Old Hickory,’ disliking one 
measure, refused either to sign or to 
reject it. Since that time President 
after President has resorted to the 
“pocket veto” to kill eleventh-hour bills 
without embarrassment. 

Last week Franklin Roosevelt de- 
clined to follow suit: ~He announced he 
was abandoning the pocket veto, then 
laboriously wrote out his reasons for 
killing 40-odd minor bills. 


® On the dock of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis last 
Sunday evening, the President kissed 
his wife. He kissed the cheeks of his 
sons, James and Elliott, and shook 
hands with fifteen automobile-loads of 
relatives and officials. Then, with sons 
John and Franklin Jr., he walked up 
a ramp onto the deck of the destroyer 
Gilmer, posed for photographers and 
waved good-bye. 

A short time later he was piped on 
board the sleek new cruiser Houston, 
eight miles out. In the dusk the 10,000- 
ton gray ghost, followed by two de- 
stroyers, slipped down Chesapeake 
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KEYSTONE 
William Langer, Sentenced to 
Prison, Renominated as Governor 


Bay. The three Roosevelts, accom- 
panied by a skeleton White House staff 
and three reporters, were off on a 30- 
day, 13,000-mile cruise, which would 
take them to Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Colombia, the Panama Canal, 
and Hawaii. 


® The garden entrance of Buckingham 
Palace in London is traditionally re- 
served for royalty and rulers of for- 
eign lands. Last week the gates swung 
open to admit an automobile bearing an 
80-year-old American woman. Mrs. 
Sara Delano Roosevelt, the president’s 
mother, was paying an informal call, 
in response to an invitation from King 
George and Queen Mary. She had 
tea with the British rulers, chatted for 
a while, then returned to the American 
embassy for dinner. 


PRIMARIES: Convicted Governor 


And Economical Senator Win 


Judge Andrew Miller in the Federal 
Court in Fargo, N. D., last week looked 
down soberly at the accused. He was 
about to pronounce sentence on William 
Langer, Republican Governor of North 
Dakota, convicted of extorting political 
contributions from Federal relief 
workers. 


“Eighteen months in prison...a 
fine of $10,000.” 

Far from ending his political career, 
the trial seemed to rally the Governor’s 
Supporters. Two days before the sen- 
tence, local Republicans flocked to polls 
and renominated their convicted leader, 
one of the nation’s eight remaining Re- 
publican Governors. 

Lt. Gov. Ole Olson, former Langer 
ally, welcomed the sentence. He re- 
newed his legal battle, begun two 
weeks earlier when the Governor was 





INTERNATIONAL 


Park Trammell, Voted by Press Gallery as “the Senator 


Least Inclined to Work,” 
convicted, to oust his superior. Mean- 
while Governor Langer’s case has been 
appealed. 


®One Senator up for re-election next 
Fall is noted for his sleeping habits. 
The press gallery voted him the “Sen- 
ator least inclined to work.” He has a 
couch in nis office on which he sleeps 
at night and on sticky afternoons—to 
avoid renting hotel rooms, he says. He 
is a Florida Democrat, and his name is 
Park Trammell. 

Last week, in a run-off primary, he 
was opposed by a young Tallahassee 
lawyer, Claude Pepper. Though Mr. 
Pepper put on a vigorous show, Florid- 
ians voted to renominate their couch- 
loving Senator. In Florida the Demo- 
cratic nomination is tantamount to 
election, and Senator Trammell’s couch 
will doubtless stay in the Capitol for 
another term. 


®In Kansas last week Republican 
wheelhorses were becoming _increas- 
ingly worried by the State’s notorious 
goat-gland specialist, Dr. Joseph R. 
Brinkley. Having just missed the Gov- 
ernorship in 1930 and 1932, the pseudo- 
doctor is now preparing to battle Gov. 
Alf M. Landon for the Republican gu- 
bernatorial nomination. 


* 
ALL IN A WEEK: Congressmen 


May Borrow From Uncle Sam 


Even Congressmen may now borrow 
money from the Government. Last 
week there came to light a “joker” 
which had been inserted in the Housing 
Act in the pre-adjournment rush. It 
authorized any government agency 
(Home Owners Loan Corp., Farm 
Credit Administration, etc.) to make 
loans to Senators and Representatives. 
Previous recovery legislation had with- 
held from government officials. the 


and Renominated in Florida 


privilege of seeking Federal aid to re- 
store their shattered finances. 

Nupists: At least 160 San Francisco 
followers of the cult plan to depart for 
a dreamy, green garden of Eden in the 
South Seas. That is, they will go when 
they have raised enough money to buy 
the island of Vanna Vanna, 250 miles 
southeast of Tahiti. 


Everyone must be married. Children 
are expected to intermarry and create 
a race of super-nudists. They will work 
pineapple and coconut plantations and 
start a mother-of-pearl trade for pocket 
money. It was not explained where the 
pockets would be. 


®Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Wallace Jr., 
who were married in Chicago June 6, 
were wed twice again at the World’s 
Fair. In one of the ceremonies they 
used false names and wore nothing but 
smiles. Of the wedding party of eight, 
only the minister was clothed—in a goat 
skin. The nudist lovers were married 
in the exhibit “The World a Million 
Years Ago,” with reporters scribbling, 
camera men grinding, and prehistoric 
beasts hissing, roaring, and groaning. 


One cultist got in the way of a 
twitching prehistoric tail and was 
knocked into the “Lost River.” The 
bride fainted, knocking her bridesmaid, 
“Zorine, daughter of the Sun,” into the 
river also. The two were fished out, 
and the ceremony continued. 

Biue Eacies: Edith Rosen of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, complained to NRA officials 
that she was paid only 25 cents for 
eight and a half hours work in a fac- 
tory. After investigation her employer 
was ordered to pay her $2.16 more and 
to buy a copy of his industry’s code. 

“What burned me up,” said Miss 
Rosen, “was that they put me to work 
sewing Blue Eagle emblems on neck- 
ties.” 
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BRITAIN: Nation Surveys European Situation 


And Demands Stronger Defenses all Along the Line 


Britain plotted last week to strength- 
en her power in the air and on 
the sea. 

A squadron of Royal Air Force 
planes swept smoothly into the air and 
roared out across the Channel toward 
France. In one machine lolled an insig- 
nificant-looking little French officer. 
On his uniform sleeves gleamed five 
Silver stars. 

Gen. Maxime Weygand, brainy Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French Army, 
had concluded a “good-will” visit to 
Britain. After scrutinizing her latest 
tanks, guns, and planes he talked ear- 
nestly with her army commanders and 
war lords. 

Two days later came the sequel. The 
Marquess of Londonderry, British Air 
Minister, announced a new defense 
policy. The Cabinet, he declared, had 
abandoned hope that jealous European 
nations would bury hatchets at Geneva. 
Britain must have a larger air fleet. 
“Plans and arrangements,” he added, 
are already under way. 

The sickly condition of the disarm- 
ament conference had worried Britons 
for months. Last March Stanley 
Baldwin, Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, observed that if no agreement 
could be reached Britain would build 
an air fleet second to none within 
striking distance of Albion. Yet the 
British Cabinet hated to see the con- 
ference die. Then came General Wey- 
gand like a medical examiner, with a 
D. O. A. (dead on arrival) decision. 

During the week British Army men 
returned the French General’s visit. 
Viscount Hailsham, War Minister, 
General Sir Archibald Montgomery- 
Massingbred, chief of the imperial gen- 
eral staff, and 40 staff officers arrived 
for a four-day tour of Aisne battle- 
fields. This visit was officially termed 
a “private social affair.” 
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PLANES: France, according to latest 
estimates, has about 1,650 first-line 
military planes. Britain, it is claimed, 
has only 850. Her new building pro- 
gram would seem, at first sight, to be 
aimed at her former ally. 


That it is really directed at Ger- 
many was proved by the acquiescent 
silence with which France greeted it. 
France and England, long at odds over 
disarmament matters, now face to- 
gether the spectre of a rearming 
Reich. 

Officially, no German air force exists. 
Germany is limited by the Versailles 
Treaty to civil planes, of which her 
three transport companies operate 
several hundred. But many of these 
big transports could be converted into 
fast bombers at a few hours’ notice. 
A far more formidable air fleet remains 
hidden. Within a year, it has been 
estimated, the Reich will have enough 
secretly manufactured parts to as- 
semble 3,000 to 4,000 planes of all 
types. Many engines, already bought 
and stored away, are of British and 
American makes. 


PiLots: Both France and Britain 
know that the next German Army 
which starts west will probably pour 
through South Limburg, coal district 
of the Netherlands. This region, 40 
miles long and 12 wide, offers fuel and 
a direct route to Belgium. Many Ger- 
man strategists hold that failure to 
take it in 1914 cost Berlin a speedy 
victory. They are determined, it is 
said, not to repeat the “error” of re- 
specting Dutch neutrality. 

Belgium, under French direction, has 
already constructed a series of for- 
midable forts against the menace next 
door. But Britain wants further safe- 
guards. Diplomatic gossip last week 
pictured her urging Belgium to ar- 
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General Weygand of France (Left) Atop a British Tank: 
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His Journey Revived Defense Plans 


range a non-aggression pact with the 
Reich. In that event, London might 
guarantee Belgium’s neutrality. 

A neutral air patrol by unarmed 
planes over both Belgium and the 
Netherlands would also fit in with 
British plans. Such observers could 
quickly spot hostile planes or troops. 

Britain has less interest in Poland, 
at Germany’s back door. Yet Poland, 
armed by France, might prove a valu- 
able ally. Alarmed lately by hints that 
the Poles were drifting away from 
France, London was relieved to learn 
that another French officer—Gen. 
Eugene Debeny—was in a huddle at 
Warsaw with Joseph Pilsudski, Polish 
dictator. Presumably he was there to 
strengthen the Franco-Polish military 
alliance. 


Sips: Meanwhile, the warship prob- 
lem remained unsolved. The game of 
bluff and counter-bluff dragged on in 
London, where’ representatives of 
Britain, France, and the United States 
continued discussions preliminary to 
the 1935 naval conference. Alarmed by 
the publicity which had attended earlier 
talks, Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, asked all dele- 
gates to maintain a clam-like silence. 

Nevertheless, it became known that 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald, a consist- 
ent exponent of disarmament, had inti- 
mated Britain was merely talking big 
when, two weeks ago, she mentioned 
70 cruisers instead of 50 as her 
minimum requirement. A big British 
building program would be necessary, 
the Premier said, only if present 
treaties cannot be renewed. A few 
days later, however, Hector Bywater, 
naval expert, revealed in The London 
Telegraph that the Admiralty is study- 
ing plans for a type of battleship 
more powerful than any yet produced. 
Its guns will fire more quickly and 
make the present 15-inch type obso- 
lete. The new ships, it is said, will be 
completely bombproof and equipped 
with Diesel engines to increase their 
cruising range. 


Italy’s avowed intention to build 
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two 35,000-ton battleships is dream 
stuff, French delegates intimated. Not 
to be outdone, they hinted France 
might demand a navy equal to the 
combined fleets of Italy and Germany. 

British and American delegates again 
took pains to assure Tsuneo Matsud- 
aira, Japanese Ambassador to Britain, 
that they were not scheming against 
Japan. Tokyo, unconvinced, announced 
she would rush to London a delegation 
of experts empowered to expound her 
demands. 


ScARE: While army and navy experts 
conferred and plotted, a civilian broke 
the best war story of the week. Henry 
Wickham Steed, former editor of the 
ultra-conservative London Times, de- 
clared German agents have already 
carried out germ experiments in Lon- 
don and Paris in preparation for a 
future war. 

He based the charge on copies of 
documents supposedly taken from 
secret files of the German War Office. 
As quoted in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, they indicated German ex- 
perts had sprayed harmless bacilli 
near subway stations in both capitals. 
Cultures taken later below ground 
showed “very good results.” 

Although Mr. Steed spread propa- 
ganda work through enemy countries 
during the war, he has a reputation for 
veracity. French officials took his 
sensational charges calmly. They have 
already developed neutralizing vapors, 
they said, for both germ and poison 
gas. 


U.S.S.R.: Patriotic Shopkeepers’ 
Zeal Leads to Short-Changing 


If American postmasters were to 
copy Soviet clerks, they would sell 3- 
cent stamps for a nickel. 

Young Communists discovered last 
week that scores of Soviet Government 
storekeepers had been bilking custom- 
ers for months. The culprits were su- 
per-patriots. They wanted to make a 
good showing. All profits, they insisted, 
were sent to headquarters. 

With no hope of bourgeois gain they 
raised prices 10 per cent on food, and 
300 per cent on luxury items, such as 
women’s garters. They weighed huge 
loaves of bread on crooked scales. One 
clerk, more patriotic than his fellows, 
went further. In slipping change to 
slow-minded peasants, he always held 
out a few kopecks for the good of the 
state. 


MEXICO: New President Pledges 
To Carry out Six-Year Plan 


Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, Mexico’s 
iron man, has given his country a new 
President. Gen. Lazaro Cardenas (see 
page 15), full-blooded Tarascan Indian 
whom Calles picked to lead his National 
Revolutionary party, polled 80 per cent 
of the votes in Sunday’s election. 

Of the defeated candidates, Gen. 
Antonio Villarreal scooped up a few 


conservative votes by opposing strin- 
gent anti-clerical legislation. Gen. 
Adalberto Tejeda, a somewhat educated 
gun-toter, pled for more socialization 
than even the Mexican Government 
advocates. Dressed in a gay red 
shirt, he voted for himself. Industrial 
workers turned out for Herman La- 
borde, Communist candidate; in places 
he piled up more votes than all three 
of his rivals. 

The voting was held in almost un- 
precedented peace. Only one man was 
killed. One of General Tejeda’s armed 
adherents stormed into a polling place 
in the State of Vera Cruz and shot a 
government worker. 


General Cardenas, who takes office 
Dec. 1, pledged himself to carry out his 
party’s magnificent Six-Year plan. 
This calls for land distribution to 
peons, free housing, and Federal irri- 
gation and forestry measures. 


AUSTRIA: Bombings Greet Plan 
For Dollfuss-Il Duce Meeting 


“Come down to Riccione at the end 
of July and bring the wife and chil- 
dren.” 


Such, in substance, was the invitation 
Premier Mussolini dispatched to Chan- 
cellor Engelbert Dollfuss of Austria. 
Last week the pint-sized Dollfuss, fol- 
lowing Herr Hitler’s example, said he 
would go. 


Austrians grunted approval. They 
felt it was time to put a stop to Nazi 
bombs and threats against their coun- 
try’s independence. They hoped a 
friendly chat between their Chancellor 
and Il Duce would settle the matter. 
They had been told that it was already 
settled—by an agreement reached by 
Mussolini and the German dictator at 
the Venice conference some weeks ago. 
But last week, on the twentieth anni- 
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Chancellor Dollfuss and Admirers, Serene While Bombs Rocked Austria 


versary of Sarajevo, the Nazis launched 
a fresh drive. 

Bombs ripped up Austrian railway 
lines, smashed power plants, tore open 
buildings. All week, outrages con- 
tinued. In the Tyrol, explosives dam- 
aged public water-works. In southern 
Austria, gendarmes tried to seize one 
demonstrator. He whipped out a pistol, 
killed one officer, and wounded another. 

The tourist trade, already a mere 
trickle, dried up. Resorts sent up wails. 
To help them, Dr. Dollfuss said the 
government would finance vacations for 
50,000 poor children and prolong holi- 
days for State officials. 


SANTO DOMINGO: Cubans Seek 
Machado in Reported Exile 


Three Caribbean dictators used to be 
thick as thieves. One of them, Gerardo 
Machado, President of Cuba, fled be- 
fore a revolution last August. The 
others, President Juan Vincente Go- 
mez of Venezuela, and President Ra- 
fael Trujillo of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, which adjoins Haiti, still cherish 
mementos of his friendship—medals, 
blooded horses, silver-studded saddles. 

Last week the Cuban Government, 
which sought to extradite Machado 
from New York on charges of murder 
and embezzlement, feverishly investi- 
gated reports that he was in Santo Do- 
mingo. A Cuban visitor claimed he 
had seen the hated old fugitive riding 
through President Trujillo’s walled 
capital. 

The Dominican State Department re- 
fused to confirm or deny the rumor. 
But Cubans, who have tried vainly to 
locate him since he disappeared in New 
York last April, recalled President 
Trujillo’s early statement that Macha- 
do would be welcome. 

Saturday Julio Fernandez, his sal- 
low-skinned secretary, assumed the 
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name of J. Durger and sailed from New 
York for the Dominican Republic. 
“Machadists,” he admitted reluctantly, 
are assembling there to wait for 
“something to happen” in Cuba. 

Cubans, now virtually certain Macha- 
do is in Santo Domingo, can expect lit- 
tle cooperation from the authorities 
there. The gray-headed Trujillo, a for- 
mer farm boy, manages the country to 
suit himself. He jailed Frederico Ve- 
lazquez, who presumed to run against 
him in 1930. He made his 6-year-old 
illegitimate son a Colonel in the army. 
The boy struts about in glittering uni- 
form and pockets $400, full pay, every 
month. 


SPAIN: The Great Belmonte Is 
Back in Bullfighting Arena 


“In making me promise never to 
fight again you are killing me. The 
oath you require of me is more cruel 
than the horns of a bull.” 

An old passion last week surged 
through the scarred body of Juan Bel- 
monte, Spain’s immortal matador. He 
forgot the promise he made to his wife 
thirteen years ago and signed a con- 
tract to return to the sanded ring. 
Starting at Palma, Majorca, he will ap- 
pear this Summer at Valencia, Pamp- 
lona, and eighteen other Spanish cities, 
ending, he hopes, at the top of his form 
in Madrid. 

The contract signed last week fol- 
lowed inevitably from a charity bull- 
fight the week’ before at Nimes, in 
Southern France. Citizens gathered 
in the gray stone arena the Romans 
built. The band blared a pasodoble—a 
gay two-step. Out through the wide 
stone portals marched a short, olive- 
skinned man in a jacket bright with 
braided gold. 

“Belmonte!” Fifteen thousand in- 
credulous spectators went mad. 

The bull charged. Belmonte swirled 
his bright rose cape. The bull dashed 
past, turned, charged again. For 
twelve minutes Belmonte played the 
animal close to his slim body. Then 
he plunged his sharp sword between 
the shoulder blades fo~ a perfect kill. 

He played his next bull closer still. 
A black horn grazed and tossed him. 
Belmonte fell nimbly on his feet. Twice 
again the murderous horns flung him 
into the air. Twice again he fell on 
his feet. Another sword-thrust and the 
bull fell dead. 

“Belmonte! Belmonte!” He had to 
go back to bullfighting. 

What Ernest Hemingway calls the 
“beautiful, unhealthy mystery” of Bel- 
monte’s art goes back to his childhood. 
A frail bookworm of a boy, he used 
to run off to bull farms in his native 
Seville and practice on cows and 
calves. Weak of leg, he developed a 
catlike agility. 

Of those early fights when he stood 
stark naked and waved his shirt at a 
bull, he said: “I felt his horns as they 
were grazing me. I felt the slippery 
coldness of his horns against my legs, 
upon my breast, my arms... when 


it was finished I felt very gay; never 
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Juan Belmonte, now 42 and Unable 
to Keep Away From the Bull-Ring 


in my life has such gaiety returned to 
me.” 

His early frailty led him to perfect a 
style that revolutionized the art. He 
fought closer to the bull than anyone 
had fought before. 

His first earnings went to ten 
brothers and sisters. His father, a 
garrulous man, had closed up a dwin- 
dling haberdashery business to spend 
his days in cafes drinking manzanilla 
—a dry, light sherry. The hungry 
children went to the poorhouse. Bel- 
monte rescued them. 

By 1913 he rivaled Joselito whom 
many Spaniards consider the greatest 
bullfighter in history. For seven years 
the two men competed. Their admir- 
ers split Spain into two camps. 

In May, 1920, Joselito lost his life in 
the ring. Belmonte, now 42 and less 
agile, may remember the words of one 
critic of his style: “Such a method 
must be rounded off ... in death.” 


CANADA: Alberta Premier Found 
Guilty of Seduction Charge 


“He told me that he could not go on 
as Premier of the Province unless I 
would give in to him. I seemed to be 
under a spell. He seemed to be play- 
ing with me like a cat plays with a 
mouse.” 

That was Vivian MacMillan’s story, 
and she stuck to it for three days on 
the witness stand. The pretty 22-year- 
old stenographer and her father sued 
Premier John E. Brownlee of Alberta, 
50, for seduction. 

Mr. Brownlee, a dignified man in 
blue serge suit and high winged collar, 
stared glumly at the girl. Beside him, 
his invalid wife heard defense counsel 
accuse the young plaintiff of “ruining 
the woman who, you said, had been 
more than a mother to you.” 

Testimony showed that Miss Mac- 
Millan; formerly a 155-pound girl, had 
lost 33 pounds worrying over the 
affair. Her attorney, after hearing her 
story of automobile rides and parking 
on lonely roads, flared indignantly: 
“The Premier of Alberta in these dis- 
tressing times takes an evening off to 
go out into the country to discuss mat- 
ters with a girl!” 

The Premier denied that he had ever 
given the girl a “kiss of passion.” “It 
isn’t true,” his gray-haired wife told 
the jury pathetically. “It couldn’t be 
true.” 

The defense called a janitor from 
the government building. He testified 
he had never seen a woman enter the 
Premier’s office after 1 P. M. Satur- 
days. “You wouldn’t give evidence 
against the Premier?” a lawyer asked. 


“T wouldn’t tell lies for a Premier,” 
he snapped. “A janitor has some kind 
of honor.” 

Mr. Brownlee finally withdrew his 
$10,000 suit against Miss MacMillan 
and her former fiance on conspiracy 
charges. All he wanted, he said, was 
to clear his honor. The jury found 
him guilty, and awarded $10,000 to the 
girl and $5,000 to her father. 
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CARDENAS: Mexico’s New Chief 


Aims at Puritanical Goals 





The qualities of William Jennings 
Bryan and of General Andrew Jack- 
son are curiously blended in the char- 
acter of Lazaro Cardenas, President- 
elect of Mexico (see page 13). 

He believes absolutely that prohibi- 
tion is a good thing, and he is one of 
the best soldiers who ever became 
President of a nation in the new world. 
He will not be 40 for another» year. 
Yet after next December—if the puffing 
train of Mexican events doesn’t get off 
the tracks—he will begin a six-year 
term at Chapultepec, the Mexican 
White House, high in the hills above 
Mexico City. 

After that, if the squarely built, 
somber, Indian-descended gentleman 
has his way, a strange thing may hap- 
pen. The course of the tide of casual 
trippers across the international bor- 
der may be changed. If Cardenas in- 
stalls prohibition and forbids the juice 
of the maguey to ferment into pulque 
and tequila, parties of carefree Mexi- 
cans may be found in southern Ameri- 
can towns, smacking their lips over the 
real old stuff they used to get at home 
before reform set in. 

Cardenas is deadly serious. Like his 
mentor and political and military god- 
father, Plutarco Elias Calles, the 
strongest power in Mexico, he means 
what he says. He does not say too much 
at a time. That gives him scope to 
carry out the plans he chooses to talk 
about. 

On the question that has set tongues 
wagging in every bar in Mexico he said 
not long ago: “If I am elected I will 
fight for prohibition for the entire re- 
public. I was a laborer and I am still 
a laborer and that is why I speak. I 
ask all laborers to follow my example 
and become propagandists against al- 
cohol and fanaticism.” 

He has not been only a laborer.. He 
has been Governor of a State—Michoa- 
can, where he was born in the village 
called Jiquilpan de Juarez. He has 
been Secretary of the Interior and Sec- 
retary of War. He has been president 
of the National Revolutionary party, 
which is as strong in Mexico as are 
Democrats in Mississippi. 

He has served off and on for the past 
twenty years as a soldier and leader 
of soldiers. One of his earliest pic- 
tures shows him, at about the age of 
18, posed as a kind of young Mexican 
Mars, wearing formidable crossed ban- 
doliers of cartridges, holding an im- 
mense rifle. but holding it so that it 
does not hide a huge silver-handled 
— sticking menacingly out of his 
elt. 

Another photo displays Cardenas, the 
young tax collector. He achieved that 
eminence when he was 14. He was a 
g00d tax collector, too. He looked digni- 
fied enough for the part, wearing long 
pants, tight vest, and a wing-collar that 
must have struck respect into the very 
soul of any Indio-Mexicano who was 
delinquent in his dues to the govern- 
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ment. That was not his only job. He 
was also the jailer of his home town. 
In these ways, the fatherless boy helped 
to support his mother and his seven 
brothers and sisters. 

Soon the drums of the revolution be- 
gan to beat too loudly in his ears to 
keep him at home. He decided it was 
time for him to march in the common 
cause—but he had a dilemma. The 
tax-collecting job could be delegated to 
another collector. What should he do 
about his duties as jailer? He had a 
prisoner he was sworn to guard. After 
some thought he hit upon an idea. Why 
not take the prisoner with him? So 
he did. Together as comrades they 
joined the forces attacking General 
Huerta. 

A reputation for honesty is one of 
Cardenas’s chief assets. Ernest Gruen- 
ing once said of him: “Some fine and 
unexceptionable soldiers there are: La- 
zaro Cardenas, modest and unassum- 
ing, who quietly helps the school teach- 
ers and every civic project in his jefa- 
tura.” 

He is said to have torn up a check 
for $50,000 that foreign oil men offered 
him for “protection.” When, on .cam- 
paign, he raised money for his-army 
by forced levy, he repaid it; to the in- 
credulous astonishment of business 
men who had more than once kissed 


their “borrowed” funds a sad, resent- 
ful farewell. 

Cardenas is married and has quiet 
tastes. He does not approve of smok- 
ing any more than he does of drinking. 
He lives in unfashionable unostenta- 
tion. He gets his ideas of what the 
people want by talking to the people. 

Twenty years of smelling the smoke 
of bivouac fires, sleeping in a red, 
black-striped Mexican blanket on a 
hard clay floor or under the stars have 
given him the right to be called an old 
soldier before he is fairly launched in- 
to middle age. Before he captured the 
Presidency he had captured many 
towns. He was promoted to Captain, 
then Colonel, then, under Calles, to 
General of division. Through all the 
years when a dozen revolutionary lead- 
ers were fighting for their own glory 
he fought on Calles’s side. Now he has 
his reward. 

For a while he will inhabit the Presi- 
dential mansion in historic Chapultepec 
where in Victorian times Maximilian 
and Carlotta set up the tragic France- 
sponsored empire. In those days, young 
cadets leapt to their death over high 
cliffs rather than be captured by Gen- 
eral Scott’s American army. A lot of 
strong men have left their marks on 
Chapultepec. The tenure of Cardenas 
will not pass unnoticed. 
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GOLF: Five-Stroke 
British Open Crown to Cotton 





Lead Gives 


“Cotton is King,” once slogan of our 
Southern States, was the victory cry of 
England last week. Harry Cotton, 27- 
year-old Britisher who works as golf 
professional across the channel at the 
Waterloo Club in Brussels, swamped 
his rivals to win the British Open by 
five strokes. 

His 72-hole total of 283 over Royal 
St. George’s at Sandwich tied Gene 
Sarazen’s 1932 record. But Cotton’s 
ups and downs stand alone as the most 
dramatic of all past winners of big 
tournaments. 

He started by qualifying with a 66 
and a 75. Experts nodded knowingly. 
He would wilt in competition, they said. 

Cotton was not in a wilting mood. 
Hatless, sportily dressed, and smiling 
confidently, he skipped around the 
ancient links in 67. He wasted no 
time fretting over strokes. Down the 
middle went his drives. Straight up 
to the pins soared miraculous second 
shots. The longest putt he left himself 
was a 12-yarder which he missed. 

If that 67 was hot, his second round 
was sizzling. He had a 65—seven 3s 
and eleven 4s. With 36 holes to go, 
he had a lead of 9 strokes. Gene Sar- 
azen greeted him in the clubhouse. 
“What is this, Henry, a Tom Thumb 
course ?” 

Cotton modestly mumbled something 
about luck. He didn’t sit around drink- 
ing. He had a date with his masseur, 
a short plump Belgian he had imported 
to rub him twice a day. He ate a 
light dinner, went to bed at.9, an hour 
when it is still light in England at this 
time of year. 

Experts pointed out that Cotton was 
born near an explosives factory in 
suburban London and was due to blow 
up in the third round. But the morning 
of the final day he hiked to a perfect 
par 72, increasing his lead to 10 
strokes. By the time he teed off for 
his last 18 holes, the skeptics were 
silenced. Five thousand Britishers 
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stampeded the fairways, all confident 
of his stamina, all eager to cheer his 
victory. 

Suddenly Cotton was stricken with 
the jitters, nightmare disease of all 
golfers. The shouting, boisterous gal- 
lery unnerved him. He speaks four 
languages but not the language of the 
crowd. His reserve rebelled when a 
well-wisher halted him at the top of a 
swing, warning him he was playing a 
wrong ball. He wasn’t and complained 
plaintively: “Let me alone.” 

His shots were weak, duffer-like. As 
he piled error on error, his handsome 
face grew pale and worried. His knees 
shook visibly. His playing partner, 
Charles Whitcombe, tried to “josh” him 
out of his dilemma. So did his caddy, 
Ernest Butler, the same bag-toter who 
carried clubs for the last British win- 
ner of the Open, Arthur Havers, victor 
at Troon in 1923. 

Cotton was beyond help, apparently 
a sanitarium case. Despondently his 
shoulders sagged as things grew worse. 
Back and forth his head rotated in dis- 
gust. In sharp contrast to his normal, 
swift style of play, he had trouble 
making up his mind which club to use. 
When he addressed the ball, he waggled 
and waggled before swinging until 
many of his followers also felt on 
the verge of collapse. 

He needed only an 83 to win, but he 
was 7 over par through the twelfth and 
seemed to be getting worse. He chipped 
up and saved a par at the thirteenth. 
Then came a break that re-made Cot- 
ton into a confident man. 

On the fourteenth green he stabbed 
a 12-foot putt awkwardly, but some- 
how it dropped, giving him a birdie. 
He smiled and relaxed. Back came his 
long fine drives, back his rifle-shot 
second shots. He got pars through the 
seventeenth. 

His approach to the _ eighteenth 
dropped into a bunker. With a nib- 
lick, he flicked the ball to within five 
feet of the cup. Then he faltered again. 
The crowd stood in silence rooting for 
Cotton to sink that putt and beat 
Sarazen’s 1932 record. Momentarily the 
jitters came back. He rimmed the hole. 
Then, with a sigh of relief, he tapped 
in his two hundred and eighty-third shot. 

He was carried off on admirers’ 
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Big Feet and an Uncertain Buxomness Ended the Hoax of Jack Bramhall, Who Entered Golf Match Clad as a Girl 


shoulders, a hero because he pulled 
himself together in time to end the ten- 
year reign of Americans in Britain’s 
greatest golf event. He led Joe Kirk- 
wood and Mac Smith by 9 strokes, 
Denny Shute by 18, Sarazen by 19. 
Cotton’s nearest challenger was an- 
other Britisher, Sid Brews, a 34-year- 
old South African professional who 
shot 288. 

Cotton later blamed his jitters on an 
upset stomach caused by a large por- 
tion of ice cream at lunch. 


“MISS” BRAMHALL: “She” Enters 
A Mixed Foursome; “She's” a “He” 


Oliver Iselin Jr. smuggled his 6-foot 
cousin, Jack Bramhall, into a mixed 
foursome tournament as a girl. ‘‘She” 
appeared on the first tee of the Cherry 
Valley Club, Long Island, heavily 
rouged, artificially buxom, and with 
Carnera-like feet that almost gave 
“her” away at once. The starting com- 
mittee, not accustomed to questioning 
the sex of its female entries, let the 
lad, who gave his name as Edwina 
Bramhall, drive off. 

Many were suspicious. By the time 
“Miss” Bramhall stalked up the ninth 
fairway, a huge gallery banked the 
green, waiting for her approach. “She” 
hoisted a mighty mashie shot far over 
the heads of the spectators, removed a 
floppy hat, and admitted the hoax. 


SPORT SHORTS: 1,500-Meter 
Record Run, Coup for Bonthron 


One of the most see-saw rivalries of 
the day is the Bill Bonthron-Glenn Cun- 
ningham duel at distances of a mile 
and of 1,500 meters (120 yards short- 
er). Each beat the other by inches in- 
doors last Winter. Cunningham won 
the third test a few weeks ago by 40 
yards, breaking the tape for a world’s 
record mile in 4:06.7. Princeton’s ace 
got revenge by taking the fourth meet- 
ing by 10 yards, timed in 4:08.9. 

Last Saturday, in the National Ama- 
teur Athletic meet held at Milwaukee, 
Wis., Bonthron made the score 3 to 2 
in his favor by breaking the all-time 
1,500-meter record in 3:48.8. He 
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trailed Cunningham 15 yards with 150 
yards to go, came up with an astonish- 
ing rush, and swept aside the finishing 
tape, winner by two feet. 

Three other world’s records were 
snapped in the same meet, featured by 
the presence of almost all the country’s 
track aces. Jack Torrance put his 300 
pounds behind a shotput heave and 
tossed the 16-pound ball 55 feet 5 
inches. Walter Marty and Cornelius 
Johnson high-jumped 6 feet 85 inches. 
Glenn Hardin skimmed over the 400- 
meter hurdles in 51.8. 

Ralph Metcalfe, “world’s fastest hu- 
man,” was the only double winner. He 
sped home first in both the 100-meter 
and 200-meter dashes, but broke no 
records. 

Contract Wuist: The new bridge 
game was tried out officially in Chi- 
cago. It follows exactly the rules of 
contract but eliminates the dummy. 
After the bidding all four contestants 
play their own hands. Many experts 
dislike this innovation. Yet it will give 
them a chance to publish many new 
card treatises. The problem that wor- 
ries ordinary players is who will fix 
drinks if everyone has to work all the 
time. 

TENNIS: Eugene Mako, 18-year-old 
Southern Californian, is national in- 





tercollegiate singles champion. In 
straight sets at the Merion Cricket 
Club, Haverford, Pa., he swamped Gil- 
bert Hunt, the youthful clown who usu- 
ally plays in his bare feet and shakes 
hands with himself after making a good 
shot. 

Alice Marble, indefinitely out of court 
competition as a result of pleurisy, 
wants to train herself for the radio. 
She is a close friend of Russ Colombo, 
crooner. Asked what field she would 
specialize in, Miss Marble said, “I’m 
a love-song addict.” 

New Lonpon-TO-BERMUDA: Edlu, 56- 
foot sloop skippered by Bob Bavier of 
New Rochelle, led a fleet of Class A 
sailing vessels in this biennial race. 
Edlu is owned by Rudolph J. Schaefer, 
popular young brewer whose company’s 
“hand has never lost its skill.” He 
named his boat Edlu after the ladies 
of his family. One of his daughters is 
named Edmee, another Lucy, and his 
wife Lucia. 

Bat BatTaLino: A few months ago 
the former featherweight boxing cham- 
pion barnstormed to Brazil, where, a 
friend had told him, he could easily 
make a fortune. He returned last week 
broke. He said: “All I got was the 
knowledge that Rio is one swell town, 
and I could read that in a book.” 
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Jack Torrance Puts His 300 Pounds Behind a 16-Pound 
Shot for a World’s Record Heave of 55 Feet, 5 Inches 


SIDESHOW 





SOLUTION: Tim Griffin of Queens, on 
New York’s Long Island, got tired of 
being kept awake by noisy parties at 
Tom Glennon’s across the way, so he 
set fire to Glennon’s house. 


DEFENSE: Weight of evidence freed 
Welton Niles, colored, at Lexington, 
Ky., of the charge of climbing a 
slender pole and entering a small win- 
dow to commit a robbery. Welton 
weighs 499 pounds. 

TRANSPORTATION: Oshkosh (Neb.) 
town Board ordered hitching posts be- 
cause “horses are coming back.” ... 
John Gaines tried to buy a buggy for 
his horse in Columbia, Mo., and found 
none. He ordered one from Illinois... 
At Agenda, Kan., it got so hot that 
the sun shining through the wind- 
shield of H. F. Coraman’s parked auto- 
mobile set the car afire. 

ANCIENTS: Although Modesto, Calif., 
authorities refused to let Lydia Wright, 
81, marry because she was “too old,” 
the town fathers of Oceanport, N. J., 
issued a marriage license to Isadora 
Craven, 75, and James Hall, 79. 


Meanwhile Mrs. Peter Holland, 74, 
Chicago’s “flying grandmother,” was 
learning to pilot a plane ... John 
New, 98, started to hitch-hike from 
Ohio to Oklahoma .. . Lucien Romeo, 
60, fell 40 feet from his Belmont, Mass., 
barn and was unhurt. 

QuINTUPLET INFLUENCE: Hutchinson, 
Kan., hospital authorities reported that 
upon emerging from an anesthetic 
after the birth of her child, a mother 
mumbled repeatedly: “Were there 
five?” 

SPORTSMANSHIP: At Gary, Ind., John 
Sikora drew a pistol and shot his 
partner three times because she mis- 
played a pinochle hand... John Irwin 
of Chicago played nine holes of golf 
there, flew to New York, played nine 
holes there, flew back to Chicago, all 
in one day. 

Docs: At the Far Rockaway’ station 
of the Long Island (N. Y.) Railroad a 
mongrel pup brushed against the elec- 
trified third rail. It somersaulted him 
into the air. He bared his teeth, 
charged, bit the rail, bounced again 
and again. The unseen foot kept 
kicking him. He gave up and walked 
away... 

Victor Machata’s dog, Shorty, a con- 
victed biter, four times reprieved from 
the dog death house, at Guttenberg, N. 
J., was finally pardoned by Judge 
Eggers ... A stray dog picked up 
tramping across the mountains from 
Chile to Argentina saved the life of 
three boys. The dog went for help 
when the boys collapsed in mountain 
snows ... Detectives turned loose and 
followed a bicycle thief’s dog at Col- 
lingswood, N. J., thinking he would 
lead them to his master. He led them 
everywhere but to his master. 
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Meeting of Dictators: Kemal of Turkey Shows His Guest, the Shah 
of Persia (Right), the Improvements at His Modern Capital, Ankara 


Start of the Race From New Lond 
Rudolph J. Schaefer, Led a Fleet 
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Jim Londos Is Declared Wrestling Champion of the World, After Throwing Jim Browning (Right), Who Ap- 
pears to Be Feeling the Effects of the Bout. Londos Said Later: “I Am a Wrestler. but Also a Gentleman” 
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While the President Broadcasted: John Roosevelt (Left), Elliott 
Roosevelt and His Wife Listen in the Oval Room at the White House 
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Lond@mmermuda: The Sloop Edlu, Owned by 


Flee 7M Boats Into Port to Win the Event ~~ 
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SOVFOTO 
The Soviet Airplane, Maxim Gorky, Largest Land Plane in the World, Flanked by two Smaller Craft, Makes Its 
Maiden Flight Over Red Square, Moscow. Its Equipment Includes a Printing Press and Movie Apparatus 
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AVIATION 
GLIDER RECORD: Du Pont Sails 
Smoothly to New World Mark 


Richard du Pont, 23-year-old son of 
Felix du Pont, vice president of the 
vast powder works, walked out on 
Henry Harris Ridge, three miles from 
Elmira, N. Y., last week. A year ago 
he won his gliding pilot’s license; now 
he wanted to qualify for a “D” license 
for motorless flight. To do so he 
would have to do what only sixteen 
men had done before him—rise 3,175 
feet, travel a distance of 31 miles, and 
stay aloft at least five hours. 

Conditions were perfect. From 
Canada swept cold winds that insured 
a supply of “thermals’’—rising columns 
of warm air which sustain motorless 
flight. His craft, the snub-nosed, tor- 
pedo-shaped Albatross II, with grace- 
ful, tapering 30-foot wings, was as fine 
a sailplane as ever had been built. 

He climbed into the tiny ship. An 
automobile was hitched to it, and the 
sailplane shot forward over the crest 
that rises 800 feet above Big Flats 
Valley. Silently and gracefully it took 
the air. 

Riding thermals and only once using 
the natural up-drafts on hillsides, 
young du Pont sailed over the Alle- 
ghany foothills. Over Scranton, Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Pa., and Basking 
Ridge, N. J., he glided. It was simple 
business . “when I could get no 
further help from a cloud, I looked for 
another and went for it...” 

Over the flat New Jersey plains there 
were no more friendly thermals or 
handy mountains. One hundred and 
fifty-five miles from its starting point, 
the Albatross swooped gracefully down 
on Somerset Hills Airport. Richard 
du Pont not only had won his “D” 
license but had broken by nineteen 
miles the world’s sailplane distance 
record, set three years ago by Gunter 
Groenhoff in Germany. The new 
record-holder’s first thought was to get 
back to Elmira. “T’ll wait for favor- 
able weather,” he said, “then attempt 
to break the record I set yesterday...” 








Richard du Pont and His Sailplane, Albatross II 


A few days later he nearly made good 
his promise. He rose 6,500 feet to a 
new American glider altitude record 

. only 1,939 feet short of the world 
mark. 

Young du Pont became interested in 
gliding a little more than a year ago, 
after three years of power flying. The 
handsome, blond, tousled-haired youth 
took a few trial flights and became 
passionately interested. Going to the 
Coast he set up a sailplane manufac- 
turing business with Hawley Bowlus, 
who taught the Lindberghs how to fly 
without motors. 

Then he searched for likely soaring 
spots in the Shenandoah Valley, near 
his alma mater, the University of Vir- 
ginia. On one Shenandoah flight he 
glided from Rockfish Gap, Va., to 
Frederick, Md., setting the American 
distance record of 121 miles. 

Other du Pont landmarks in the past 
year have included a flying trip up 
the Amazon with his pretty sister 
Alice, and crashing a sailplane in 
which he was taking his father for a 
first ride. The crash failed to dampen 
the elder du Pont’s gliding enthusiasm. 
In fact it whetted it enough to make 
him offer a prize of $3,000 for anyone 
making a motorless flight from Elmira 
to a metropolitan New York airport. 
Last week his son, within sight of Man- 
hattan skyscrapers, just missed win- 
ning his father’s money. 

The day Richard du Pont rode hot 
air to a world record, his wife of 
four months earned her beginner’s 
license at Elmira. 


WEATHER: U. S. Has Its First 
Trial of “Mass Forecasting” 


Next to the Postoffice Department, 
the Weather Bureau is the government 
agency touching most closely the daily 
lives of United States citizens. To 
make this department’s daily reports 
more accurate, planes last week 
zoomed off fields at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, Dahlgren, Va., Scott Field, 
East St. Louis, and seventeen other 
places. Climbing to 17,000 feet the 
pilots allowed inking pens on meteoro- 
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graphs to record pressure, temperature, 
and moisture. 

Diving back to earth the pilots dis- 
patched such cryptic messages as 
“Estate Subagent Fortune Rabbit.” 
Their code gave Washington weather 
experts valuable statistics: barometric 
pressure: 30.04 inches; temperature: 
8 degrees, Fahrenheit; wind: north- 
west; velocity: 12 miles per hour; sky: 
clear; barometer: up .03 in last twelve 
hours; relative humidity: 72. 

Thus the United States had its first 
taste of the “mass forecasting meth- 
od” which was started in Norway in 
wartime. 

Mass forecasting is based on study 
of the great masses of air that move 
constantly over the earth. These, 
weather men know, are caused by un- 
balanced conditions in the air over cer- 
tain spots. Should the air above Green- 
land become unusually chilled it would 
take on an “energy gradient” and start 
moving. Another air mass lazing over 
Cuba might become superheated and 
also acquire an “energy gradient.” It 
too, would start moving. 

By studying such energized spots 
with planes and pilotless “pilot” bal- 
loons (so-called because they were 
formerly used to sound out wind di- 
rections for manned free balloons), 
weather investigators can find out in 
which directions and with what ve- 
locities the masses are moving. 

Should a cold mass coming down 
from Greenland collide off Cape Hat- 
teras with a warm area from Cuba, 
storm would ensue. The warm, moist 
air would rise through the cold mass. 
Its moisture would condense, be chilled 
on its earthward path through the cold 
air, and fall as snow or sleet. Con- 
versely, should the cold mass be at a 
lower altitude and thrust its way under 
the warm mass, Cape Hatteras could 
expect localized squalls. 

The broad new service, recommended 
by a board appointed last Summer by 
President Roosevelt to study the 
Weather Bureau, is largely the project 
of Willis Ray Gregg, newly appointed 
head of the bureau. 

It is 30 years since Mr. Gregg was 
graduated from Cornell, left New York, 
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Which He Set World’s Glider -Record 
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Sketch of Low-Priced Rotor Plane, Whose Designers 
Say It Will Be “the Safest Air Craft Ever Built’ 


his home State, and went to the bureau 
to get a job. He was sent to Mount 
Weather, Va., for a seven-year ap- 
prentice period, after which he returned 
to the old red-brick Washington offices 
to begin his career in earnest. As 
early as 1917 he realized the important 
part forecasting was to play in avi- 
ation. In that same year he was ap- 
pointed chief of the aerological division. 

In 1919, Mr. Gregg advised the naval 
flyers when to start on their trans- 
atlantic crossing and supplied weather 
reports which started the British 
dirigible R-34 across the Atlantic. 
Since then his word has sent scores 
of flyers either to death or fame. 

Of medium height and scholarly 
stamp, Willis Gregg’s most impressive 
monument is the weather reporting 
system he has devised for aviators. 
More than 500 surface stations give 
hourly reports, and 70 upper air ob- 
servers in balloons and transport planes 
tell what is happening aloft. 


ROTOR PLANE: Hopes High For 
Low-Priced Economicai Craft 


The “Magnus effect” has fascinated 
scientific investigators ever since it was 
discovered in 1854 by Magnus Phys- 
ysist of Berlin. The German found that 
a rotor whirling in the wind would ex- 
ert a force at right angles to the wind. 
The first practical use of the principle 
came in 1926 when Anton Flettner 
built a rotor ship and sailed a cargo 
from Hamburg to New York, using 
only a small amount of fuel. 

Last week the Rotor Plane Co. of 
America announced results of eight 
years of work and expenditure of $282,- 
000. It has designed a plane which, of- 
ficials say, will perform as no plane has 
ever performed before. 

The spur that urged on Rotor Plane’s 
engineers—two White Russians, Alex- 


ander Chessin and Serge Trey—was 
the same that has sent a dozen other 
inventors of radical new planes scut- 
tling into machine shops. Eugene L. 
Vidal, Commerce Department air chief, 
issued a call for 25 “flivver’” planes. In 
these, Mr. Vidal wanted to send field 
inspectors out over the country. The 
“flivvers” would also be within the 
means of thousands of would-be plane 
owners. 


The rotor plane now being built has 
only wind tunnel tests of models and 
acres of mathematical computations to 
back it up. Should it develop accord- 
ing to figures it will be a startling 
creation. The leading edge of the 
plane’s one wing will consist of a 23- 
foot cylinder, 1 foot in diameter. In 
flight this smooth, metal cylinder will 
whirl at 7,000 revolutions a minute 
while tiny jets spray air on it. This 
air bath—traveling faster than the 
plane itself—will hug the rotor and the 
upper wing surface. Instead of the 
“upward, backward” pull on the ordi- 
nary wing which is overcome only by 
the pull of a powerful motor, the rotor 
plane will have an “upward, forward” 
pull. 

This “upward, forward” pull, invent- 
ors believe, will let the rotor plane*take 
off a 200-foot field at the unheard-of 
angle of 45 degrees (usual take-off an- 
gle: 11 degrees). 

Serge Trey believes the rotor plane 
will be “the safest air craft ever built” 
and that a novice can learn to fly it in 
ten hours. 


The small plane which will be sub- 
mitted for Mr. Vidal’s inspection will 
seat two and cruise at 100 miles an 
hour. It will travel 33 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline. Manufacturing costs in 
lots of 25 (the Vidal order) will be $660 
per plane. Another $100 for sales cost 
and another $200 for dealer profit will 
bring the consumer cost up to $960. 
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ZOOLOGY: Chicago Inaugurates 
Mammoth Park for Animals 


Along First Avenue, Chicago, last 
week motored the city’s social and 
financial great. Armours, Swifts, Jud- 
sons, Schweppes, Mitchells, and Palm- 
ers led the parade to Chicago’s brand 
new “world’s largest” zoo, which they 
had helped finance. The elite spent a 
day plodding over the zoological park’s 
well-trimmed 196 acres, studded with 
white Italian provincial buildings. Then 
gates were thrown open to the public, 
anxious to see what its contribution— 
$3,000,000 in tax money—had bought. 

The idea for Chicago’s zoo was born 
in Cleveland more than 25 years ago 
when the late Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick, holding the thin, bony hand 
of her oil-baron father, used to view 
the animals there. Not until 1920 did 
she get a zoo started in Chicago. Then 
she gave 83 acres of land in Brookfield, 
Ill, fourteen miles southwest of the 
Loop as a nucleus. Actual work start- 
ed two years later and received great 
impetus when voters approved a §$3,- 
000,000 appropriation. 


Further zoo milestones came when 
George F. Getz, coal millionaire, con- 
tributed his private Holland, Mich., zoo. 
Frank Buck donated a pair of black 
panthers, and John Wentworth, a half 
a dozen lions. 


Chicago Zoo visitors were alarmed 
to find that animals were not caged. 
Following the cue of Carl Hagenbeck, 
whose Tierpark Zoo, five miles out of 
Hamburg, Germany, is the world’s 
finest, Chicago decided to put its ani- 
mals in moat-surrounded lairs. 


In excavated holes, metal lath was 
twisted into bizarre shapes and cov- 
ered with concrete to simulate rocks. 
The moats surrounding the pits vary 
according to the animal. Lions need a 
moat 24 feet deep and 24 feet wide. 
Bears are baffled by a 12 by 12 chasm; 
elephants by a 6 by 12. 

Zoo stocking is an expensive busi- 
ness, with the old economic law of 
supply and demand firmly in command. 
The world’s largest dealer, Hagenbeck, 
is about the only one who will quote 
prices far in advance. Those who want 
a pair of polar bears this Summer can 
get them from Hamburg for $1,000. 
The same company will supply a Ben- 
gal tiger for $1,000; an antelope for 
$350; a cockatoo for $15; a condor, 
price on request. 

Present animal prices quoted by 
other dealers are: giraffe, $3,750; male 
African elephant, $4,000; lion $250; 
gorilla $2,500-$5,500. The most ex- 
pensive beast is the rhinoceros. A good 
specimen of this stupid, destructive 
brute costs $8,000. 

Knowing that everyone likes to give 
specific presents rather than contrib- 
ute to a general fund, Herbert E. Brad- 
ley, chairman of the Chicago Animal 
Committee, asked donors to say what 
they would like their checks to buy. 

Such checks Chicago hopes will make 
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Chicago’s new Zoo: At the Left Is one of the Lairs Where 
the Animals Are Kept, Surrounded by a Moat, but not Caged 


its zoo actually the world’s largest. 
Though animal shelters now under con- 
struction are ample to house the 
world’s largest collection, Chicago is 
still far short of leadership. The larg- 
est as well as the most comprehensive 
collection is in London. In the United 
States, Cincinnati has the oldest animal 
collection, Philadelphia the largest. 
New York’s zoo comes second; Wash- 
ington’s, third; St. Louis’s, fourth; and 
Chicago’s, fifth. 

At present Chicago Zoo’s two moving 
spirits are John T. McCutcheon, Trib- 
une cartoonist who is president of the 
society, and Edward H. Bean, director. 
It was the latter who, fearing wild ani- 
mals would become extinct, promoted 
the cageless zoo. 

With background experience in Mil- 
waukee’s Washington Park Zoo, Mr. 
Bean has spent the past seven years 
superintending Chicago’s purchases. He 
will have 900 examples of 270 mammal 
species, 2,400 specimens of 800 birds, 
and 300 examples of 75 reptiles. For 
novelty’s sake the new insect house will 
contain the first United States collec- 
tion of living bugs. Through magnify- 
ing glasses visitors will be able to gape 
at 200 crawlers. 


MEDICINE: Nation Fights Spread 
Of Coast Infantile Paralysis 


In a single day in Los Angeles last 
week 28 people got violent headaches, 
chills and fever. Then their necks be- 
came stiff, their arms and legs numb. 
They had infantile paralysis. During 
June the disease attacked nearly 500 
people in Los Angeles. 

Meanwhile, reports began to trickle 
in from other Coast cities and towns. 
Pasadena, lightly struck, had twelve 
cases. San Francisco, with the epi- 
demic apparently just getting under 
way, had more than 70. California 
was in the throes of the second great- 
est infantile paralysis epidemic in 
United States medical history. 





Motion picture stars, warned by 
health authorities that swimming 
pools were disease spreaders, excitedly 
drained their lavish baths. There were 
two cases in the colony—lIda Lupino, 
the blond British actress, and Harold 
Rosson, Jean Harlow’s camera-man 
husband. 

Medical heavy guns were rushed into 
action. The United States Public 
Health service sent Dr. J. P. Leake, 
famous epidemiologist, who last Sum- 
mer battled brain inflammation in St. 
Louis. From the Rochester, Minn., 
hospital of the Mayo brothers came 
Dr. E. C. Rosenow. Other experts came 
from Rockefeller Institute and from 
various health departments. 


By all odds the most dramatic event 
of the epidemic happened in little 
Healdsburg. There Dr. Byron L. Bald- 
win, frightened by State-wide reports, 
attempted to immunize his sons Jackie, 
2, and Bobbie, 7, with preventive adult 
serum. Though neither showed signs 
of the disease before injection of the 
colorless. blood serum, soon both lay 
ill. Jackie’s arms and legs became 
paralyzed; then he died. All last week 
the older Bobbie lay close to death. 


The serum their father. had used on 
them had helped 37 other children. 
An analysis showed that it had some- 
how become contaminated with micro- 
organisms that caused poisoning. 


Elsewhere medical men pumped sim- 
ilar serums—made from blood of seven 
healthy adults on the theory that it 
held immunizing factors—into number- 
less patients. That their technique was 
efficacious is evidenced by the fact that 
only about 10 per cent of sufferers are 
dying. The usual rate is 25 per cent. 


Science has found out much about 
infantile paralysis, a brain-inflaming 
disease similar to meningitis and en- 
cephalitis. Much has still to be dis- 
covered. It is caused by a sub-micro- 
scopic virus, small enough to slip 
through the finest porcelain filters. This 
microbe’s path of destruction is always 
the same. It enters the nose and-lights 


WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Goodpasture, Who Proved 
That Mumps Is a Virus Disease 


on the tiny, hair-like dendrites that 
project from the mucous membrane. 
Along the olfactory nerve it travels to 
the brain, thence to the spinal column 
to do its deadly work. Affixing itself 
to the motor nerve cells, which control 
voluntary action, it paralyzes them, 
with consequent muscle paralysis. 

Entering the body iu this way the 
microbe has little chance of being de- 
stroyed by the normal injection-resist- 
ing factors in the blood. Medical men 
hold that it is catching during its 
seven-day incubation period, after 
which bugs retrace their steps down 
the olfactory nerve fiber to the mucous 
membrane, to be spread by sputum and 
phlegm. 


MUMPS: Dr. 


Taken Toward a Preventive Serum 


Flexner Reports Steps 


Many a small boy is made miserable 
by parotitis. He has headaches, and 
fevers, and his ears hurt. Then his 
cheeks swell and he finds chewing and 
swallowing difficult. Regardless of 
what doctors call it, he knows he has 
mumps. 

It was about this childhood disease 
that Dr. Simon Flexner, Rockefeller 
Institute head, talked .to New York 
State health officers at Saratoga 
Springs last week. He _ described 
groundwork that has been done that 
may result in a mumps preventive. 

Dr. Flexner told how Dr. Ernest 
William Goodpasture, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity pathologist, has proved mumps 
to be a virus disease, caused by 
minute living bacteria. In Nashville, 
Dr. Goodpasture injected saliva from 
mumps sufferers into monkeys. After 
an incubation period of about three 
weeks their parotid glands swelled. 
They had mumps, and Dr. Goodpasture 
had a “take” animal. 

With the virus thus tracked down 
and an experimental animal with which 
to work, the stage was set for the 
development of a simple, mumps-pre- 
venting serum. 
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Born: Second son to Gene Tunney, 
fighter now turned social light. The 
happy father said: “I guess I'll be back 
in the ring as a referee, with two lit- 
tle fellows ready to square off.” He 
denied he would name the newcomer 
Jack Dempsey Tunney. “Jack will 
probably need that name for his own 
son; I understand the Dempseys are 
expecting a baby,” said Jack’s one- 
time conqueror. 

The Tunneys’ first boy, Gene Lauder 
Tunney, will be 3 this November. 

BIRTHDAY: Wilbert Robinson, from 
whom the Brooklyn Robins got their 
name, 70, June 29. He is now presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Baseball Club. 

MARRIED: Richard Dix, screen star, 
to Virginia Webster. She became his 
secretary six months ago, defeating 
600 other candidates for the job. Dix 
was married under his real name, 
Ernest C. Brimmer. He was divorced 
last September by his first wife, the 
former Winifred Coe, whom he married 
Oct. 20, 1931. 

Dix is 39. His secretary-bride is 24. 


*jJohn Jacob Astor 3d to Ellen Tuck 
French. 

Whenever an Astor gets married, 
New York newspapers have typograph- 
ical conniption fits. Last Saturday, 
when young Astor, stepson of a prize- 
fighter, married Miss French, daughter 
of an ex-taxicab driver, typographers 
worked overtime. They recorded that: 

The bridegroom’s mother, Mrs. Enzo 
Fiermonte, attended. 

The bridegroom’s stepfather and 
former boxing instructor, Enzo Fier- 
monte, did not. 

The bridegroom’s ex-stepfather, Wil- 
liam K. Dick, second of young Astor’s 
mother’s three husbands, did. So did 
his son, William Dick, half-brother of 
the bridegroom. Another half-brother, 
Vincent Astor, was in Europe. 

The bridegroom’s ex-fiancee, Miss 
Eileen Gillespie, did not attend, but 
celebrated the day by sailing with her 
parents for Europe an hour and a half 
before the wedding. 

Mrs. Lawrence Lewis Gillespie (moth- 
er of the ex-fiancee of the bridegroom 
in the Newport wedding) called the 
day “the luckiest of my daughter’s 
life.” “I think so too,” Eileen chimed 
in. The daughter had come so near to 
playing the role of bride herself that 
she had received from .Astor a ring 
reputed to have been worth $100,000. 
Later she returned it. 


Publicity about the Astor wedding 
had been raging for a month or so, 
but the ceremony itself took only nine 
minutes. It was performed in 209-year- 
old Trinity Church, Newport, before 
about 500 invited guests and 50 others 
who were not invited but came any- 
way. The uninvited 50 based their 
right to see the show on the fact that 
they were parishioners of the church. 

The bride’s father, Francis Ormond 
French, who once, when the family 
fortune failed, resorted to taxi-driving, 
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" ACME 
John Jacob Astor and Bride: Her 
Uncle Called It “a Three Ring Circus” 


acme 
Dr. Hanfstaengl (Right), the Only 
Wedding Guest in Formal Attire 


ACME 
Eileen Gillespie, ex-Fiancee: Her 


Mother Called It a Lucky Day 


gave her away. Her mother, divorced 
from Mr. French, watched from a front 
pew. 

Mr. French was one of the only two 
men at the wedding to wear a high silk 
hat. 

The other was Dr. Ernst F. S. Hanf- 
staengl, best known Nazi among Har- 
vard’s graduates. Hitler’s press agent 
was the only guest not actually par- 
ticipating in the ceremony to wear 
formal attire, consisting, besides the 
hat, of black sack coat and striped 
trousers. He was the guest of Mr. 
French, his Harvard classmate. 

The assemblage was preponderantly, 
but not exclusively, “Aryan.” An ex- 
ception was Clara Smith, who has been 
matron at the Newport Casino for 
years and, as such, has served Miss 
French many times. Clara is a Ne- 
gress. She came at the bride’s special 
invitation. 

After Mr. Astor and Miss French 
had become man and wife, they posed 
on the church steps. Then they got 
into a car bearing on its door the Astor 
arms—a red lion and the words “Sem- 
per Fidelis” (always faithful)—and in 
it drove off to have some more pictures 
taken. “This wedding,’ observed Stuy- 
vesant French, the bride’s uncle, “is a 
three-ring circus.” 

In the evening Mr. and Mrs. Astor 
went to the Union Station in Provi- 
dence to board their private railroad 
car, the Superb, which was ready to 
take them to Philadelphia on the start 
of their honeymoon. It carried, among 
other things, a stock of champagne 
from local wine shops and 150 pounds 
of ice. 

The couple’s honeymoon itinerary 
includes Chicago, Vancouver, B. C., 
and Seattle. 

Divorce Soucut: By Mrs. Mary 
Hughes, from Rush Hughes, son of the 
novelist, Rupert Hughes. She charges 
he “humiliated and abused” her. 

Diep: Zaro Agha, who boasted he 
would live forever. Dying in Istanbul, 
he fretted because nobody would be- 
lieve he was 160 years old. 

Surviving are great - great - great- 
grandchildren. He outlived ten suc- 
cessive wives, he said, and exhausted 
the patience of the eleventh by sug- 
gesting that he would like a twelfth, 
prettier. No. 11 finally left him. 


® The ninth Duke of Marlborough, di- 
vorced husband of Consuelo Vanderbilt. 
The title goes to the Marquis of Bland- 
ford, the couple’s eldest son. 


® James S. Doyle, inventor who de- 
vised the strap from which straphang- 
ers hang in New York’s subways. He 
also invented automatic turnstiles used 
in subways. 


® Milton C. Work, bridge writer, teach- 
er, and expert. He quit a promising 
law career to make a fortune by way 
of the card table. 


® Prof. Salvatore Ottolenghi, founder 
and head of the Italian Scientific Po- 
lice School, and author of widely stud- 
ied theories of crime prevention. 
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DIVORCE: Devout Disturbed by 
Upsets in President’s Family 


Pent-up indignation against divorces 
in President Roosevelt’s family ex- 
ploded last week. 

The present tenants of the White 
House began their careers in Wash- 
ington with an act that pleased re- 
ligious lights. Mr. Roosevelt, ninth 
Episcopalian to win the Presidency, 
started off most religiously with special 
prayers before taking the oath of office. 
Since then the Chief Executive has 
seldom been seen by visitors to St. 
Thomas’s Church, officially chosen for 
Presidential worship. 

Meanwhile, other members of the 
family have scandalized many devout 
church people. Elliott, the President’s 
son, was divorced and married within 
a week last year. Mrs. Curtis Dall, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s daughter, is now in 
Nevada preparing to divorce her hus- 
band. This last step was more than 
Dr. Charles Fiske, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Central New York, could 
bear. 

He wrote to The Living Church, 
publication of high-church Episcopa- 
lians: “Since no one else has said it 
publicly, and it seems to many of us 
that it needs to be said, let me give 
brief expression to our sense of shame 
and humiliation that in the family of 
our Chief Executive there should be 
recorded two Reno divorces, with one 
‘remarriage’, and another in the offing, 
in a year. 

“That so little sense of the moral 
responsibilities of high position should 
be manifested by the family (especially 
as the mother seems to have ample 
time, outside of her home, to be active 
in ‘good works’ in every social cause) 
seems to us to be a family disgrace, a 
disgrace to the nation, a disgrace to 
the Church of which the family are 
members, and in which they are oc- 
casional worshipers.” 

Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of The 
Living Church, agreed with the Bishop. 
“The most discouraging feature of it 
all is”, he said in an editorial, “that 
neither the President nor his wife has 
seen fit to give any public intimation 
that they do not regard these proceed- 
ings as wholly regular, normal, and 
consistent with the Christian religion.” 

Dr. Fiske is one of the Church’s out- 
standing preachers and tremendously 
popular. Humorously, he tells how the 
title of his See sometimes brings him 
letters adressed to: “The Bishop of the 
New York Central.” 


CONGREGATIONALISTS: New 
Head Chosen at Fiery Session 


Oberlin is a sleepy village in Ohio. 
There last week, in the halls of Oberlin 
College, delegates to the General Coun- 
cil of the Congregational and Christian 
Church gathered. 

The visitors did not fritter away their 











time on routine church matters. In- 
stead, they flung themselves with fiery 
zeal into sociological problems. Not 
since the United Church of Canada last 
Summer utterly condemned capitalism 
as un-Christian, has any church group 
gone so completely to the left. 

Oberlin College is a suitable place 
for such radicalism. It was the first 
in the United States to become co-edu- 
cational, and 25 years before the Civil 
War it admitted Negro students on a 
par with whites. 

The resolution proposed by the dele- 
gates said: “We set ourselves to work 
toward the abolition of the profit sys- 
tem. 

An uproar resulted. The left-wingers 
hailed it; the right-wingers denounced 





INTERNATIONAL 
Dr. Cadman: Testimonial Advertising 
Defeated Him in Church Election 


it. After much word-swapping a com- 
promise was reached. 

The amended resolution:’ “We set 
ourselves to work toward the abolition 
of the system responsible for these 
destructive elements in our common 
life.” 

The excitement had barely died down 
when another uproar began. Voting 
was about to begin on a national Mod- 
erator. So far in the lead that his 
election seemed assured was the noted 
preacher and radio speaker, Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn. Then a 
horrified buzzing arose. 

Anti-Cadman delegates quietly passed 


around a magazine advertisement for 
Waterman’s Pens. The Council was 
shocked to see Dr. Cadman pictured in 
it. He was seated at his desk on 
which lay six Waterman pens. In his 
hand the candidate for Moderator held 
a seventh. With a satisfied expression, 
Dr. Cadman was shown speaking to a 
man who sat beside him. ‘“There’s no 
question, Mr. Waterman,” Dr. Cadman 
was saying, “that a person buying a 
fountain pen will find it decidedly ad- 
vantageous to make the Waterman’s 
7-Point Test, especially if he or she 
values genuine writing comfort and the 
aid that the right point contributes to 
fluent expression of thought.” 

Delegates who had just denounced 
capitalism were outraged. They unan- 
imously elected as Moderator Dr. Jay 
T. Stocking of St. Louis. 

Dr. Cadman’s friends were dismayed 
but undaunted. They recalled that, dur- 
ing the six years of his Presidency, Cal- 
vin Coolidge had been given the post 
of Honorary Moderator. That honorary 
chair, symbol of a bygone era and 
long unoccupied, was got out, dusted 
off, and Dr. Cadman was elected to 
fill it. He will sit high enough to be 
seen but not heard. 

The Congregational New Dealers felt 
better. They willingly turned to the 
task of finding a shorter name for 
their church. Believing that the pioneer 
spirit still lived, they suggested Pil- 
grim Church. The next council, in 1936, 
will vote on it. 


STATISTICS: Figures Offered 
To Prove Church’s Progress 


In a dark and dusty office on the 
fourth floor of the Lutheran Church 
House in New York sits a man famous 
for statistical knowledge of religious 
membership. 

He is the Rev. Dr. George Linn 
Kieffer, president of the Association of 
Statisticians of Religious Bodies of 
America. He enjoys refuting pessimists 
who, perhaps affected by the gloom of 
the times, say churches are losing 
ground. He deals with figures, claim- 
ing they are worth more than the 
combined comments of all critics. 

Last week, in the July Homiletic 
Review, Dr. Kieffer fired his artillery 
against those who argue church mem- 
bership is declining. Some of his 
figures: 

In 1775 in the United ‘States there 
was one Protestant church organiza- 
tion for every 1,376 people; in 1933, 
one church organization for every 586. 

In 1775, there was one minister for 
every 1,811 people; in 1933, one min- 
ister for every 641. 

In 1850, there was one Roman 
Catholic church for every 18,977 people; 
in 1933, one for every 6,950. 

In 1850, there was one Roman 
Catholic priest for every 17,812 people; 
in 1933, one for every 4,236. 

Dr. Kieffer organized his association 
in April, 1931. He gets his information 
from 213 religious bodies. 
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Sons of Wealth Arrested for Picketing in Jersey City: Corliss Lamont (Left) 
and Alfred Bingham (Holding Placard) As They Appeared in Police Court 








LAW 
PICKETING: Conservatives’ Sons, 
Fighting for Workers, Jailed 





One after another, pickets have been 
bobbing up in front of the Miller Parlor 
Furniture Co. in Jersey City, N. J. 
Each was promptly arrested. Charged 
with “unlawful assembly” or ‘“‘disorder- 
ly conduct,” many were clapped into 
jail for 30 days. Newspaper men cov- 
ering the strike were piled into a noisy 
patrol wagon and later released. 

Thursday morning of last week the 
supply of pickets seemed exhausted. 
Then a tall young man of about 30 ap- 
peared and got between a sandwich 
board reading: “The American Civil 
Liberties Union is testing the right of 
the police to interfere with peaceful 
picketing.” 

Back and forth he walked. The pa- 
trolman on duty carefully looked in 
the other direction. After twenty min- 
utes the picket and a companion drove 
to a precinct station and inquired 
whether the police had relented. 

“They have not,” snapped a lieuten- 
ant. 

“Then will you send a policeman 
back with us?” asked the two as they 
walked out. 

Hardly had the young man again 
slipped into his sign when police oblig- 
ingly appeared and whisked him to 
headquarters, where bail was set at 
$1,500. Promptly the young picket 
scribbled off a check for the full 
amount. It bore the name of Corliss 
Lamont—the Harvard-educated, radi- 
cal son of Thomas W. Lamont, partner 
in J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Lamont or no Lamont, his check was 
not good for bail. He was jailed until 
his friend produced cash. While he 
waited, he was fingerprinted and 
stripped of his necktie and shoelaces 
lest he hang himself in his cell. Trial 
was set for July 5. John W. Davis, 
Morgan lawyer and 1924 Democratic 





nominee for President, was spoken of 
as a possible defense attorney. The 
elder Lamont made no statement. 

Among those previously convicted 
for picketing at the Miller plant was 
another liberal son of a distinguished 
conservative. Alfred Bingham, 29- 
year-old son of Connecticut’s Republic- 
an ex-Senator Hiram Bingham, was 
sentenced to 30 days. He appealed the 
case, as Corliss Lamont planned to do 
in the event of a conviction. 

For some years both young men have 
battled for labor and liberal causes. 
The Jersey City situation promised to 
provide them with an ideal rough-and- 
tumble tussle. A year ago Mayor Frank 
Hague offered asylum in Jersey City 
to open-shop manufacturers, and sev- 
eral companies rushed from Brooklyn 
to the new Utopia. Local courts ruled 
picketing was illegal. Strikes followed, 
and Mayor Hague had pickets arrested. 
Spotting a serious issue, liberal organ- 
izations jumped into the fray. 


To Mayor Hague the situation is 
simple. Jersey City, he says, is ideal 
for laborers. Therefore, they don’t 
need to picket. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Death Sentence 
For Scottsboro Boys Upheld 


The death doom pronounced by a 
lower court last December on Clarence 
Norris and Heywood Patterson, Scotts- 
boro boys, was sustained by the Ala- 
bama Supreme Court last week. 

Defense lawyers immediately an- 
nounced that the case would again be 
taken to the United States Supreme 
Court, which in November, 1932, or- 
dered a retrial on the ground that the 
defendants had lacked proper counsel. 


Norris and Patterson are two of 
seven Negroes accused of assaulting 
Ruby Bates and Mrs. Victoria Price in 
a freight car in 1931. 


The Alabama Supreme Court set 
Aug. 31 as the date for the pair to die, 





but a stay of execution will be sought 
while the case goes to the highest court 
in the land. 

FREED: Frank H. Warder, from Sing 
Sing, on parole. The former New York 
State Superintendent of Banks, con- 
victed of bribery, walked away from 
the jail gates, scorning taxi, despite 
the fact that he had $81.11 of the State’s 
money in his pocket. Of this, $20 was 
given to the 65-year-old banker, as to 
all released prisoners, to help him start 
anew in life. The rest he had earned 
in prison jobs at 30 cents a day during 
his three and a half years behind bars. 

Warder was convicted of receiving 
$10,000 for not examining the City 
Trust Co., of New York City, which 
subsequently failed. 

AWARDED: One-franc damages, to 
two French war widows. They have 
struggled in military courts for ten 
years to clear their husbands’ names. 

In April, 1915, a terrific German 
barrage ripped to pieces the Fifth 
Company of the Sixty-Third Infantry. 
Raw recruits filled the empty places, 
and the Fifth went back to the front. 
The dead still sprawled in the trenches, 
“and there was not a foot of ground,” 
the record reads, “on which there was 
not a corpse,” ordered to advance, the 
Company stood still. 

Officers picked five poilus by lot for 
courtmartial. Four of them, found 
guilty of refusing to obey commands 
fell before a firing squad. Now they 
are vindicated. 


Guitty: Norma Millen, 19-year-old 
gunman’s wife, as after-the-fact ac- 
cessory in two murders and a bank 
robbery. She collapsed several times 
during her trial, but when she heard 
the jury foreman say “Guilty” three 
times over, she held her head high and 
said nothing. 

When the convicted girl got back to 
her jail cell in Dedham, Mass., she 
cried herself to sleep. She faces a max- 
imum sentence of twenty-one years. 
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GRACE ABBOTT: Child Worker 
Quits Federal Post to Teach 


Fifty years ago a little girl stood 
before the blackboard in a schoolroom 
in Grand Island, Neb. “Write the al- 
phabet, Grace,”’ the teacher said kindly. 
The child tried, but she could not write 
the letter B. She gave up in shame 
and took her seat. 

That night her brothers teased her. 
“Gracie can’t write B,” they sing- 
songed, “Gracie can’t write B.” Hurt 
and ashamed, the little girl went to her 
room, closed the door, sat down with 
pencil and paper and forced herself to 
learn to write B. 

Last week, Grace Abbott, one of the 
outstanding women in American pub- 
lic life, resigned as chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. Whenever Miss 
Abbott was faced by what seemed an 
insoluble problem she would say: “Re- 
member the letter B.’’ Then she would 
tackle the task afresh and solve it. 

The Children’s Bureau, founded in 
1912, was ably headed by Julia Lathrop 
when Miss Abbott came to assist her 
in 1917. Four years later she suc- 
ceeded Miss Lathrop, carrying on and 
expanding the work which had been 
well begun. 

The walls of Miss Abbott’s office 
contained only one decoration—a map 
showing infant mortality in each State. 
The map typifies her chief interest. 
Her ceaseless work for children’s wel- 
fare has won her the endearing name: 
“Second mother of everybody’s chil- 
dren.” 

Her Children’s Bureau has tremen- 
dously reduced maternal, infant, and 
child mortality. In 1912, out of 1,000 
babies, 124 died within a year of birth. 
The government which had issued liter- 
ature on the care of horses and cattle, 
had no brochures on child problems. 

The Children’s Bureau persuaded 
authorities that children were as im- 
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portant as __ livestock. Since then 
millions of copies of “Infant Care,” 
called “Uncle Sam’s best seller,’”’ have 
been distributed. This educational 
campaign showed results in 1930 when 
only 64 out of every 1,000 babies died 
—a reduced infant mortality of almost 
50 per cent. Although she has cause 
to be pleased, Miss Abbott discourages 
self-satisfaction, pointing out that New 
Zealand’s child death rate is 47 per 
cent less than the United States’. 


In addition to her interest in chil- 
dren’s health, she has fought un- 
ceasingly against child labor. The 
codes recently put into effect have re- 
warded her efforts. She is also re- 
sponsible for many States having 
mothers’ pensions and family and juve- 
nile courts. She is also an authority 
on immigration. 

Miss Abbott’s associates call her 
“G. A.” They say she dotes on statis- 
tics. She is tall, with candid brown 
eyes and brown hair tinged with red. 
Strong hands show her deep vitality. 
She smiles readily, and even when 
fighting she remembers that more flies 
are caught with honey than with vine- 
gar. Her bitterest opponents like her 
warm, magnetic personality. 

Miss Abbott’s father, Othman Ab- 
bott, drove a covered wagon into Grand 
Island, Neb., and helped settle the 
town. Later he became Lieutenant 
Governor of the State. Miss Abbott 
grew up there, later attending the 
Universities of Nebraska and Chicago. 


When Miss Abbott left Washington 
last week she reversed the New Deal 
trend—she resigned public life for 
teaching. She will be Professor of 
Public Welfare at the University of 
Chicago. There, the scene of her early 
career, she will pass on to her classes 
the rich fund of experience and knowl- 
edge which she has gained. Those who 
cannot attend her lectures may read 
her opinions in The Social Service Re- 
view, which she will edit from the 
university. 

In acknowledging Miss Abbott’s res- 
ignation, President Roosevelt praised 
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her work as “of inestimable value” and 
was glad she would maintain an ad- 
visory relationship with the Children’s 
Byreau. 


CAREERS: Representative Men 
And Women Discuss Vocations 


“What we really want to know,” said 
a young man wearing a sweater, “is 
how to get a job.” 

His remark startled distinguished 
speakers addressing college students 
and graduates assembled in Newark, N. 
J., last week in the first Choose-a- 
Career Conference, sponsored by L. 
Bamberger & Co., department store. 
From the floor rose a soft murmur of 
epproval, 

More than 30 prominent business and 
industrial leaders addressed the con- 
ference. Kermit Roosevelt talked about 
a larger American merchant marine. 
James P. Warburg said banking as a 
business was dead but just being born 
as a profession. Bruce Barton sang 
paeans of praise for advertising. 

L. F. Loree talked about railroad- 
ing and observed that no depression 
lasted forever. Amelia Earhart said 
railroads will soon carry only freight 
and that everyone will fly. Fannie 
Hurst warned that anyone who writes 
for money will be disappointed in love. 
Frances Robinson, assistant to Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, announced by radio 
broadcast from Washington that the 
doors of opportunity are wide open. 
No one should expect, she added, that 
jobs would be “handed to you on a 
silver platter.” 

George Bijur of Bamberger’s won- 
dered if those at the conference really 
wanted jobs. To find out he offered 
everyone a $13-a-week job at Bam- 
berger’s. Some in the audience 
laughed. No one accepted his offer. 
Later he said fifteen person had flatly 
refused other jobs offered them. It 
looked, he intimated, as if Bamberger’s 
had merely given three days of free fun 
to 1,500 idlers. 


Advertising), Frances Robinson (NRA) 
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THE ARTS 


MUSIC: Summer Weather Sends 
Orchestras Outdoors to Play 





Wilted citizens of many an American 
city can now sit down in the cool of 
an outdoor stadium and watch some 
musician stew in an orgy of conduct- 
ing. Hundreds of audiences have dis- 
covered that outdoor concerts make 
long hot Summers bearable. All over 
the country, music lovers are busily 
engaged in building up permanent 
Summer musicales. 


New York: The Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony opened its seventeenth season at 
the Lewisohn Stadium of City College 
under difficulties last week. When Jose 
Iturbi, Spanish pianist-conductor, ap- 
peared on the platform, there was thun- 
derous, enthusiastic applause. 

Intermission speakers received a dif- 
ferent welcome. The annual address of 
Adolph Lewisohn, 85-year-old donor of 
the Stadium was heard in quiet. When 
Mayor La Guardia rose, his words were 
drowned by a chant of “Yellow dog” 
from the 25-cent seats. His hecklers 
were Communists, whom he had re- 
cently accused of being yellow dogs for 
interfering with the city’s relief meas- 
ures. The Mayor continued his speech; 
the Communists kept up their attack. 
The rest of the audience divided itself 
into choruses of “Put them out” and 
“Leave them alone.” Peace was not 
regained until a desperate conductor 
continued the program in the face of 
the shouting. 

With a deficit of $12,000 intthe much- 
needed $50,000 fund, the committee has 
somehow managed to add many im- 
provements to the Stadium. Three huge 
loud-speakers are placed over the top 
and front of the stage. The stage it- 
self has been moved back and the 
wings brought forward. 

A series of operas will be inaugurated 
this year under the experienced baton 
of Alexander Smallens. Active Mr. 
Smallens will conduct Fridays and 
Saturdays at the Stadium and appear 
in a similar series at Philadelphia’s 
Robin Hood Dell Mondays and Tues- 
days. 


PHILADELPHIA: In Beautiful Robin 
Hood Dell in Fairmont Park, musical 
activities started last Thursday and 
will continue until Aug. 29. The guest 
conductors for the fifth season will be 
Eugene Ormandy, Hans Kindler, Jose 
Iturbi, Fritz Reiner, and Saul Caston. 
Opera season will open July 9 with 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” 

The Dell, a natural amphitheatre, is 
one of the most picturesque of the out- 
door stadiums. The stage is covered 
with a shell-like roof and faces the 
auditorium, which rises, a high slope, 
to a crescent rim of young firs and 
larger trees. 


Cotumsus: The Civic Opera holds 
Sway at the Zoo these days. Last 
Saturday and Sunday it presented “Il 
Trovatore” with local singers in minor 
roles.._Prominent stars were engaged 
for the principal parts. 


Sr. Louis: One of the earliest Sum- 
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While an Art War Raged in Italy: 


(Center), With John and George 


mer stadiums to open was the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera. Its sixteenth 
season began on June 4 with Jerome 
Kern’s “Sweet Adeline.” Productions 
are under the direction of J. J. Schu- 
bert. The stage, backed by the massive 
trees of Forest Park, faces a vast open 
auditorium. 

The Municipal Opera is the envy of 
the country. It is the only self-sus- 
tained civic musical organization in 
the world. Each year a sum is guar- 
anteed by St. Louis firms and individu- 
als. Only twice in fifteen years have 
they been called upon to make up a def- 
icit, and in each case were repaid from 
surpluses of subsequent seasons. 


OTHER PLaAces: In San Francisco, 
the Summer Symphony Association 
will present three July and two August 
concerts, conducted by Fritz Reiner, 
Alfred Hertz, Jose Iturbi, and Hans 
Leschke. The Westwood Symphony 
Park concerts in Detroit began June 2. 


® The Chautauqua Institution at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., will mark its sixtieth 
anniversary July 10 with the opening 
of its Summer music season. Under 
the general direction of Albert Stoes- 
sel, who returns for his twelfth season, 
opera, symphony, and choral music will 
be presented. Georges Barrere with 
his Chautauqua Little Symphony will 
be one of the features this year. Mr. 
Barrere recently received the Cross of 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
from the French Government in rec- 
ognition of his services in behalf of 
French music in America. 


®In Atlantic City the Steel Pier Opera 
Co. begins its seventh season of music. 
This year the company gives twenty 
performances, boasting Metropolitan 
Opera singers in its cast. 

* For six weeks Nickolai Sokoloff will 
provide music for the citizens of Wes- 
ton, Conn., under auspices of the Fair- 
field County Music Association. Two 











UNDERWOOD 
W. R. Hearst and Marion Davies 
Hearst, on Their European Tour 


concerts a week by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra will be given on 
the meadows behind Mr. Sokoloff’s 
home near Weston. 


ART: Marion Davies’s Portrait 
in Venice Keeps Cables Busy 


The painted lips of Marion Davies, 
American film actress, continue to 
smile benignly on all comers to the 
American Pavilion in the Venice Bi- 
ennial Art Exhibit. Miss Davies’s por- 
trait by Tade Styka, a Polish artist, 
had been hung in the pavilion entrance 
at the instance of “a prominent Amer- 
ican,” without the consent of Mrs. Ju- 
liana Force, American Director. 

Last week the Italian Exposition 
Committee considered Mrs. Force’s re- 
quest that it be removed and her threat 
of withdrawing all other pictures if it 
wasn’t. Count Volpi de Misurata, Ex- 
position President, announced the por- 
trait would remain and no other part 
of the show could be removed. 

The matter seemed ended. But Miss 
Davies and the power of “a promi- 
nent American”— identified by many 
as William Randolph Hearst—boasted 
only a temporary victory over the 
wrathful Mrs. Force. 

After considering the ultimatum of 
the committee, Mrs. Force cabled from 
London to the New York broker, who 
handles the packing and shipping of 
pictures for her. He was to remove 
the entire exhibit at the American Pa- 
vilion. The art world is awaiting ex- 
citedly for the next development. 

Mrs. Force felt that in justice to art- 
ists whose entries were refused she 
could not consent to an unauthorized 
exhibit of Miss Davies’s portrait. A 
card placed under it, stating the picture 
was not part of the American exhi- 
bition, failed to satisfy Mrs. Force’s 
sense of justice. 
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NRA: Serious Squalls Imperil Blue Eagle’s Flight 
But Its Talons Continue to Lash out at Enemies 


“Is the Blue Eagle a bird of prey or 
one of justice?” 

This query about his favorite pet 
was flung at Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
National Recovery Administrator, by 
the Harriman Hosiery Mills, principal 
industry in the dusty little town of 
Harriman, Tenn. 

Early last week the company silenced 
its looms and threw 623 employes out 
of work. It was unable to sell its 
goods, company officials said, without 
its Blue Eagle, which in April fluttered 
down from the Harriman mast by or- 
der of the recovery chief. 

Trouble arose when union organizers 
entered the town about a year ago, be- 
fore the company went under a code. 
A union was formed; some workers 
were fired. A strike resulted. The 
company rehired some of the strikers 
and refilled its ranks with other work- 
ers. General Johnson withdrew the 
eagle emblem after the National Labor 
Board charged the company had vio- 
lated collective-bargaining provisions 
of the Recovery Act and the hosiery 
code. 

The mill’s closing last week caught 
the national eye because it brought out 
the antagonism of organized labor and 
industry under the Recovery Act’s pro- 
visions. Telegraph wires sizzled be- 
tween the little Tennessee town and 
NRA headquarters in Washington. 
Employes, forced out on the street, 
wired General Johnson: ‘We had our 
jobs. We were contented. Our em- 
ployer was fair to us, and we received 
good wages, and our jobs we wish to 
continue to fill.” 

Company Officials protested and chal- 
lenged the General to show that their 
labor actions were illegal. Attorney 
General Cummings ruled that the evi- 
dence against the mill was not suffi- 
cient for court prosecution. General 
Johnson, however, held that the “spirit 








Two Parades That Got on General Johnson’s Nerves: 


and intent” of the Recovery Act was 
being violated. “I shall continue to 
make the Blue Eagle as effective as 
possible,” he said. 

Meanwhile, hot Southern tempers 
overcame law and order in the Tenn- 
essee town. An irate, armed mob, al- 
legedly made up of mill foremen, 
dragged Fred Held, national labor union 
official, from a train and started on a 
wild automobile tour headed for wood- 
ed country. Held reach Chattanooga 
several hours later. 

“You are being taken for a ride,” 
Held said he was told. “If Hugh John- 
son comes down here we'll do the same 
thing to him we’re going to do to you.” 

His abductors, after a conference, 
left Held on a roadside in a driving 
rain. They instructed him to “beat it” 
and stay away from town unless he 
wanted to be killed. 


© In Washington, General Johnson and 
the National Recovery Review Board 
had another go at each other. The Re- 
covery Administrator scored first in 
his answer to the second Darrow re- 
port. This document attacked the 
General personally and charged NRA 
with encouraging monopolistic prac- 
tices and injuring the little fellow in 
business. 

The General wrote President Roose- 
velt that the second report was “even 
more inaccurate and inconsequential 
than the first,” picking out some of its 
charges as “typical of the unfairness, 
untruth, temper, spirit, and _ utter 
worthlessness of these reports.” 

The Review Board struck back: 
“When criticized public servants can 
find no recourse but to mistake, per- 
vert, distort, or falsify the criticisms 
brought against them, a doubt must 
arise in every considering mind of the 
sincerity of both servant and service.” 

The board “had no time to expend 
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(Left) Protest in Washington Against Dis- 


upon a proceeding so profitless as to 
bandy epithets with these discomfited 
and unhappy gentlemen nor even to 
catalogue their strange adventures 
with the facts.” 

General Johnson retorted: “For the 
first time Clarence is speaking for him- 
self and not through an amanuensis 
who committed him to communism 
without his knowledge. Here, finally, 
is a flash of heat lightning in the 
sunset sky—scintillatingly brilliant but 
illuminating nothing.” 

Mr. Darrow, eminent criminal law- 
yer, resigned from the Review Board 
late last week, wearied by some 
200,000 words expended in reports and 
conflicts with Mr. Johnson’s organiza- 
tion. His board had just completed 
and sent to President Roosevelt its 
third report. 

Its final blast against the NRA as- 
serted: “Thousands upon thousands of 
small enterprises in many lines of 
business have petitioned for relief. The 
answer has been to drive the car of 
suppression still more relentlessly up- 
on them.” 


® The NRA did some “cracking down” 
last week. In Philadelphia, Harry Sley 
and the Sley System Garages of which 
he is president were fined $1,250 each 
for NRA code violations. He and his 
firm were convicted on 74 counts and 
subject to possible fines of $74,000. 
During Sley’s cross-examination, many 
of his employes appeared and cheered 
for the government. 

In York, Pa., Fred C. Perkins was 
sent to jail in default of $5,000 bail by 
a Federal court. He is charged with 
failing to pay the wages demanded by 
the Storage Battery Code. When haled 
into court, he denied the constitutionali- 
ty of the recovery law and dubbed 
himself a “rugged individualist.” 


®“What about 7a, General?” Pickets 
marched up and down before NRA 
headquarters in Washington last 
Saturday bearing this and other plac- 
ards while hundreds of workers poured 
out of the building during lunch hour. 
The marchers were protesting dis- 
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charge of John L. Donovan, head of 
NRA’s employes’ union, whom General 
Johnson had summarily fired. Their 
slogan referred to the section of the 
Recovery Act which guarantees labor 
the right to bargain collectively. 

The pickets, none of them NRA em- 
ployes, characterized themselves as 
“sympathizers.” Among them were 
Harvey O’Conner, author of ‘“Mellon’s 
Millions;” Miss Elizabeth Gilman, 
daughter of Daniel Coit Gilman, first 
president of Johns Hopkins University; 
and Edward E. Henry of the George 
Washington University Liberal Club. 


° 
STOCK EXCHANGE: 


Appoints Five as Overseers 


Roosevelt 


All last week Wall Street was on 
pins and needles. Who was going to 
regulate the country’s securities ex- 
changes? On the eve of his cruise to 
Hawaii, President Roosevelt relieved 
the tension, by announcing the five 
members of the regulating commission. 

None of the names was a complete 
surprise; several had been foregone 
conclusions. The men were: Joseph 
P. Kennedy of New York and Boston, 
to serve five years; George C. Mathews 
of Wisconsin, four years; James M. 
Landis of Massachusetts, three years; 
Robert E. Healy of Vermont, two 
years; and Ferdinand Pecora, of New 
York, one year. 


KENNEDY: Mr. Kennedy, former spec- 
ulator and pool operator, will now 
curb speculation and prohibit pools. As 
the commission’s member appointed 
for the longest term, he was elected 
chairman, Monday. 

He is an old friend of the Roosevelt 
family. At his Palm Beach estate last 
Winter he entertained James Roose- 
velt, the President’s eldest son. In 
1932 he was a liberal contributor to 
the Democratic campaign fund. The 
President is said to consider him an 
expert in stock market operations. 

During the war Mr. Kennedy served 








Joseph P. Kennedy (Left) and George C. Mathews, Chosen for Longest Terms on Securities Commission 


as vice president of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp., subsidiary of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. Later he 
amassed a fortune financing motion 
picture companies. He was named at 
a hearing of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee early this year as a participant 
in a stock pool which netted him almost 
$70,000 in 1933. 


Lanpis: Most brokers’ expected 
young James M. Landis to be the com- 
mission’s chairman, instead of its num- 
ber 3 member. He was chief author of 
the Securities Act of 1933, and a collab- 
orator on the Securities Exchange 
Act which he will now help administer. 
When only 29 he became a full profes- 
sor at Harvard Law School. More re- 
cently he was a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission and a Brain Truster. 


Orners: Mr. Mathews and Judge 
Healy also step into their new jobs 
from the Federal Trade Commission. 
Judge Healy was its counsel and ac- 
quired a reputation warring against 
the Power Trust. A Republican and 
former justice of the Vermont Supremes 
Court, he made money as a lawyer for 
banks and business firms. 

Mr. Mathews, only other Republican 
member of the commission, helped 
draft Wisconsin’s law against security 
frauds. He served on the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of that State, and in 
1933 was employed as a rate expert for 
the receivers of Samuel Insull’s fallen 
utility empire. 

Early last week Ferdinand Pecora, 
the Senate’s counsel in its investigation 
of Wall Street, notified President 
Roosevelt that he would be willing to 
serve on the new commission for one 
year if he were named chairman. But 
the President persuaded the Sicilian- 
born lawyer to accept membership 
without this honor. 

Observers felt it logical that he 
should help administer the Securities 
Exchange Act. The law was enacted 
directly as a result of the hearings 
which he conducted for the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
Now 52 years old, he was an Assistant 
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District Attorney in New York from 
1918 to 1930, conducting many fa- 
mous prosecutions. When he ran for 
District Attorney last year, he was de- 
feated. 


Duties: The chief job of the five 
men during the Summer will be to set 
up rules and regulations for admin- 
istering the Securities Exchange Act. 
Its major provisions do not become ef- 
fective until Sept. 1. 

While the Federal Reserve Board 
will administer the marginal provi- 
sions, which take effect Oct. 1, enforce- 
ment of most of the remainder of the 
law is up to the new commission. Up- 
on its policy, experts say, will depend 
the act’s effectiveness. 


. 
WAR DEBTS: Britain Can’t Pay 
Cash and Won’t Pay “in Kind” 


The international debt muddle re- 
ceived a further stirring last week. A 
British war-debt note arrived in Wash- 
ington. A sharp American note reached 
Berlin. And Lewis W. Douglas; Direc- 
tor of the Budget, ‘said that non-pay- 
ment of war debts may have aided 
American taxpayers. 

The British note was the aftermath 
of a forlorn instalment-paying day on 
which this country collected not a cent 
from any debtor nation except Finland. 
It was a reply to a recent communica- 
tion of Secretary of State Hull which 
suggested “payments in kind.” 

The British answer was brusque and 
definite. Hitherto the London govern- 
ment has maintained that it was im- 
possible to transfer cash payments of 
the necessary magnitude without throw- 
ing the economic machinery out of 
gear. This time it rejected payment 
in goods. 

“The experience of German repara- 
tions showed,” the note said, “that 
transfer difficulties are not solved by a 
system of deliveries in kind. As the 
committee presided over by General 
Dawes pointed out in 1924, ‘in their fi- 








nancial effects deliveries in kind are 
not really distinguishable from cash 
payments.’ ”’ 

The British believed that both coun- 
tries might be damaged by a flow of 
goods to.this country in payment of 
war debts. “If the United Kingdom 
were not to receive payment for goods 
exported on commercial account,” the 
note explained, “her exchange re- 
sources available to purchase cotton 
and other goods from America would 
be still further diminished.” 

The note then hinted that British 
war-debt cash would not clink into the 
American treasury until the amount 
due was scaled down. 

“The primary question for settle- 
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in answer to a recent German note 
which attempted to justify the Reich’s 
declaration of a six months’ transfer 
moratorium on her long- and medium- 
term foreign debts. The Secretary’s re- 
tort, considered “decidedly unfriendly” 
in Berlin, took Germany to task for 
“policies [which] have created opposi- 
tion in many parts of the world.” 

In substance, Mr. Hull suggested 
that if Germany had not bought mili- 
tary supplies abroad and repurchased 
her own securities at bargain prices in 
foreign markets, she would have more 
gold and foreign-exchange reserves 
with which to pay debts. He warned 


the Reich that this government “ex- « 


pects” that no discrimination against 
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Who Sees a Benefit to 


American Taxpayers in the Non-Payment of War-Debts 


ment,” the British declared, “is the 
amount that should be paid, having re- 
gard to all the circumstances of these 
debts.” 


® The note arrived, by coincidence, on 
the same day that Budget Director 
Douglas talked, via the radio, to a 
“‘Choose-a-Career” conference. His im- 
promptu and frank response to a ques- 
tion on the relation of war debts to 
the American taxpayer made pay-to- 
the-last-cent Congressmen grow pur- 
ple. 

“If the foreign governments,” Mr. 
Douglas said, “had paid their debts, it 
would probably have intensified the 
chaos in international currency, para- 
lyzed further international trade, di- 
minished our own profitable ability to 
produce, and possibly increased the 
burden on the American taxpayer 
rather than diminished it.” 

Mr. Douglas, 40 years old this week, 
is quite young enough to qualify for 
the Brain Trust. But the former Con- 
gressman from Arizona is financially 
conservative and not in tune with many 
of its members’ more radical policies. 


® Secretary Hull’s note to Berlin was 


American investors will occur in pay- 
ments on the Dawes and Young Plan 
loans. 


> 
FISCAL YEAR: Both Sides of 


The Nation’s Business Ledger 


At least once a year all prudent 
housewives and corporations take stock’ 
of their income and outgo. Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau, as stew- 
ard of United States finances, closed 
the Government’s books June 30, the 
end of the 1933-34 fiscal year, and re- 
ported the year’s operations of the 
Treasury to the country. 


Income, $3,116,000,000: This enor- 
mous sum flows into the Treasury from 
taxes, customs duties, war-debt pay- 
ments, and miscellaneous sources. It 
is nearly 50 per cent larger than in the 
preceding fiscal year, but somewhat 
less than the amount estimated in the 
President’s budget message in Jan- 
uary. Internal revenue taxation rose 
about 70 per cent, due partly to the 
restoration of liquor taxes. An en- 


tirely new source—processing taxes on 
farm products levied under the provis- 
ions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act—-yielded $353,000,000 to the United 
States Treasury. 


Expenditures, $7,105,000,000: Sur- 
prisingly enough, even this vast amount 
was $3,000,000,000 less than the Presi- 
dent’s estimate. It fell short largely 
because banks and other private cor- 
porations in need of help called on the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. for only 
about 27 per cent of the expected 
amount. The total expenses were $2,- 
000,000,000 more than in the previous 
year. 

Government expenditures divide into 
“ordinary” and “emergency” groups. 
The first group covers such items as in- 
terest on the public debt and sinking- 
fund operations, allotments for veter- 
ans, national defense, Postoffice defi- 
ciency, and the cost of running regular 
Government departments, such as army 
and navy, agriculture, commerce, in- 
terior, justice, and labor. 


The emergency group includes many 
of the alphabetical agencies set up to 
aid a sick country—-CWA, FERA, FCA, 
RFC, PWA, and others. 


In the year just closed, about 44 per 
cent of the total went to the ordinary 
group, including AAA activities, and 
the remainder to the emergency agen- 
cies. 


Deficit, $3,989,000,000: This repre- 
sents the difference between expendi- 
tures and receipts for the year. To make 
a better showing, the Government 
might deduct from expenses $360,000,- 
000 used for debt retirement. It might 
add to income an excess of trust-fund 
receipts totaling $835,000,000. This 
would bring the deficit down to about 
$2,800,000,000. The trust-fund excess 
includes $811,000,000 of the profit re- 
sulting from dollar devaluation, but 
does not include the remaining $2,000,- 
000,000 of this profit. This sum is seg- 
regated in a stabilization fund whose 
operations are shrouded in a veil of 
mystery. 

The deficit as shown is more than 
25 per cent greater than the previous 
high mark of 1931-32, and vastly larg- 
er than any deficit shown between 1870 
and the World War. Yet Mr. Roosevelt 
had predicted it would be twice as 
large. d 


Government Debt, $27,053,000,000: 
This breaks all records. It compares 
with $22,539,000,000 on June 30 of last 
year, and a wartime peak of $26,597,- 
000,000 in 1919. But it is nearly $3,- 
000,000,000 less than the amount fore- 
cast by the President. 


Mr. Morgenthau feels that the $4,- 
514,000,000 debt increase during the 
past year. requires some explanation. 
A substantial part, he said, is covered 
by security put up for loans the Gov- 
ernment has made to private borrow- 
ers. When these loans are paid off 
the funds can be used to reduce the 
debt. Furthermore, the Treasury has 
on hand in its general fund about $900,- 
000,000 more than it had at the end 
of the previous fiscal year, without 
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An Outstanding Value 


Any 3-ton truck priced at only $925 would 
ordinarily be considered a real value. But 
here is a 3-ton truck bearing the GMC 
name, a truck with every feature that 
insures truck-built performance, economy 
and dependability—and priced at only 
$925. Such a truck value is truly out- 
standing. 


Listed at the right are a few of the many 
modern improvements found in this new- 
est addition to the GMC line. They com- 
bine to produce not only a unit of unusual 
ability in its capacity range, but also a unit 
fully comparable with many so-called 
heavier duty trucks. Write for details today. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M. A. C 
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CHASSIS PONTIAC 
Gross Rating— 12,500 Lbs. 
Payload Capacity —2'.-3'4 Tons 


Wheelbases — 142 166" — 184 


GMC Valve-in-Head Engine 
69 H.P. 155 Ft. Lbs. Torque 


Frame 8” Deep 


Centrifuse Br Drums 








Needle-Bearing Universal Joints 





Maximum Tire Size 
8.25 20 10-ply Duals 


Full Floating Rear Axle 
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OF 
LUXURIOUS 
LIVING 
O+6 


@ Its gracious hospitality, 
excellent cuisine and unob- 
trusive service are famous 
the world over... Its spa- 
cious suites, too, are truly 
characteristic of this aristo- 
crat of hotels... Whether 
you plan to spend a day or 
a week in New York you 
will find that a most cordial 
welcome awaits you... 


Room rates from $5: 


THEO KROELL, GENERAL MANAGER 
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AMBASSADOR 


PARK AVENUE e« Sist to 52nd STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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including any dollar-devaluation profit. 
This amount offsets a similar amount 
of the debt. 

On the other hand, the Government 
has contingent liabilities amounting to 
$1,000,000,000 which are not included 
in the debt figures. These include 
Home Owners Loan Corp. bonds and 
other obligations which carry a Govern- 
ment guarantee of principal and in- 
terest. 


Present Fiscal Year: The year 1934- 
35 opens with the prospect of a moder- 
ate increase in ordinary Government 
expenses, which will, however, be more 
than offset by larger revenues from 
liquor, income, and other taxes, even 
if war-debt payments approach zero. 

The amount of money which may 
flow out for emergency relief and re- 
covery purposes defies even the boldest 
forecaster. It could reach about $6,- 
000,000,000 under the authority granted 
by Congress, but the use of much of it 
is permissive. Use of the full $6,000,- 
000,000 might bring the public debt up 
to nearly $32,000,000,000 by June 30, 
1935, the amount estimated by the 
President. 


- 
HUDSON’S BAY: Fur Company’s 


Governor to See Arctic Posts 


In Northern Canada, fur-trading 
posts of the Hudson’s Bay Co., oldest 
commercial corporation in the world, 
are aflutter with excitement. For the 
first time in 264*years they are to be 
visited by a governor of the company 
on a personal inspection tour. 

He is 46-year-old Patrick Ashley 
Cooper, mustached, bespectacled Scot, 
a director of the Bank of England, and 
a World War hero. With Mrs. Cooper, 
officers of the company, a group of 
missionaries, and a special escort of 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, he 
sails from Montreal this Saturday on 
the S. S. Nascopie around Labrador and 
into Hudson Bay from the north. 

This is almost the identical route 
taken by the 50-ton ketch Nonesuch, 
out of England in 1668. King Charles 
II was so delighted when that historic 
vessel returned with a cargo of beaver 
pelts that he chartered the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. to engage in fur trading and 
granted it sovereignty over three-quar- 
ters of the North American continent. 
His nephew, Prince Rupert, became the 
company’s first governor. 

In 1869, when the present Canadian 
Government was formed, Hudson’s Bay 
sold its sovereignty (for $1,500,000) 
and 5,000,000 acres of fertile land; 
2,000,000 are still company-owned. 

In the course of time the company 
outgrew fur business and expanded into 
the department store field. Today, in 
addition to 225 trading posts (more 
than a score are within the Arctic 
Circle), the company runs ten depart- 
ment stores in leading cities through- 
out Canada. It calls itself the grand- 
father of chain stores. 

Between 1910 and 1930 the stock- 
holders, mostly British (the head office 
is in London), received dividend checks 
of as) much as 50 per cent and never 


less than 1744 per cent on thir £1 par 
common shares. In 1930 the company 
moved into the red, and dividends 
stopped. Statements showed a loss in 
1931 and 1932, but a profit last year. 

A fortnight ago a committee of 
the Canadian Parliament, investigating 
mark-ups and the spread between cost 
and selling prices of Canadian depart- 
ment stores, brought the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. on the carpet. Thomas Weir, ac- 
countant for the company, told the 
committee members: “The company 
has subsidiary companies ... in the 
fishing trade, in the development of oil 
and gas, in fox farms, in other trading 
companies, and... in land settlement 
projects.” 

Up in Northern Canada’s wilds the 
trading posts that Mr. Cooper will visit 
will have changed little in 26 decades. 
Indians, Eskimos, white men, and half- 
breeds still spend the dark Winters 
trapping minks, muskrats, foxes, otters, 
weasels, skunks, raccoons, and bears. 
They haul skins over the snow and 
through wild forests by dog team and 
pack horse to the nearest Hudson’s 
Bay trading post. This is a collection 
of wooden buildings run by a company 
manager, traditionally a Scot. 

If the trapper has good pelts, he 
may receive as much as $5,000. The 
skins are then shipped to London to be 
sold at public auction. 

At the trading post is a general store, 
where. the trapper gets supplies. 
Though he finds few luxuries on dis- 
play, he can buy a good assortment of 
sea biscuits, salt beef, canned butter, 
axes, powder, fox bait, castor oil, warm 
clothing, and toilet articles. 

On the company’s products is stamped 
its motto: “Pro Pelle Cutem”—Latin 
for “We always give a square deal.” 


° 
WEEK IN FINANCE: Lid Shut 
On Silver Export for Profit 


Henry Morgenthau Jr., alert Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, took silver spec- 
ulators by surprise. Learning that they 
were about to ship 3,000,000 ounces of 
the white metal out of the United 
States ‘to London or Bombay,” he last 
week clamped an embargo on silver 
exports except for business purposes. 

“It is the international speculators 
who are dealing in silver whom we 
feel will interfere with our program,” 
he explained. “We will not give these 
speculators a license (to export the 
metal) ... Any business man or any 
bank, where there is no question about 
it being for normal business needs, will 
be given a license.” 

Under the Silver Purchase Act the 
Treasury pays up to 50 cents an ounce 
for silver stocks held in this country. 
Speculators felt the price would go 
higher abroad and tried to move their 
holdings to other countries. They also 
hoped to avoid the new law’s 50 per 
cent tax on profits from silver trading. 

DivipenDs: The middle of the year 
brought happiness to the country’s 
stockholders, in the form of about 
$250,000,000 in dividends. 

Last week’s notable dividend actions 
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included the first dividend (25 cents) 
Pan American Airways Corp. has paid 
since its organization in 1927, and the 
doubling of the Reading Railway Com- 
pany’s payments on its common shares 
to 50 cents quarterly. Leading com- 
panies that resumed paying dividends 
after lapses were Nash Motors Co. (25 
cents) and Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway ($2). 


LEVIATHAN: Officials of the Roosevelt 
Steamship Co. mournfully. announced 
that their 49,000-ton white elephant 
lost $143,000 on her first trip this year. 
Kermit Roosevelt (son of former 
President Theodore and distant cousin 
of President Franklin D.), who heads 
the company, predicted early scrapping 
of huge, costly-to-run liners like the 
Leviathan, Bremen, Homeric, and 
Europa. 

His competitors smiled. Italian ships 
are booked to capacity; the Ile de 
France is making money; the Aquitania 
is already well reserved for its next 
trip, and the German boats are doing 
brisk business. Showing their scorn 
of pessimists, both the Cunard-White 
Star Line, which merged this week, 
and the French line are building super- 
liners of more than 70,000 tons. 

Meanwhile, the United States Lines 
has bravely launched an advertising 
campaign to “sell” the Leviathan to 
the American public. Patriotic citi- 
zens are urged: “Book your passage 
and mark your mail for America’s 
greatest ship.” 


Waporr-AstoriA: New York’s most 
famous hotel has been losing money. 
It applied for reorganization under 
the new Bankruptcy Law, listing cur- 
rent liabilities of $5,000,000 and cur- 
rent assets of only $500,000. 

Employes wore long faces as salary 
cuts were announced. Oscar Tschirky, 
noted Maitre d’Hotel, will receive $21,- 
000 instead of the $30,000 to which he 
has been accustomed. Lucius Boomer, 
President of the Waldorf-Astoria Corp., 
was reduced from $60,000 to $36,000. 
He also enjoys “occupancy of an apart- 
ment and meals for himself and 
family.” 

The square block it occupies on 
fashionable Park Avenue, costs the 
Waldorf $1,400,000 a year in ground 
rent, on a 26-year lease. 


1.B.A.: An Irish partner of a Jewish 
banking firm was elected president of 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America. He is George W. Bovenizer 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Governors of 
the LB.A. promoted him from senior 
vice president to succeed the late Rob- 
ert E. Christie Jr., who died last week 
on board an airplane. 

Mr. Bovenizer’s career reads like a 
Horatio Alger tale. Born in Ireland 
in 1879, he emigrated to America and 
at 17 got a job with Kuhn, Loeb as 
messenger boy. He educated himself 
by taking special courses at New York 
University. In 1911 he was made syn- 
a manager and in 1927 reached the 
op. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Leslie Howard Seen as 
A Victim “Of Human Bondage” 


“You disgust me,” said Leslie How- 
ard. The audience cheered. At last he 
had broken the loathsome spell of 
human bondage, of unrequited love 
from which he suffers ignominiously 
throughout most of the play 


Mildred (Bette Davis), a crude little 
harlot “of greenish pallor,’ knows her 
sensitive, crippled Philip (Mr. Howard) 
—or thinks she does. For many years 
she takes full advantage of the passion 
that enslaves him. 


The audience was pleased at Philip’s 
final release. RKO was equally pleased 
at the result of various experiments in- 
troduced into this screen version of 
Somerset Maugham’s “Of 
Bondage.” 

For the first time, a new camera re- 
cently perfected by RKO engineers was 
put into use. Lacking a glass in front 
of the lens, it eliminates the costly 


Leslie Howard and Bette Davis: 
When He Said: “You Disgust 
Me,” the Movie Audience Cheered 


danger of light reflections. Half the 
size of the old machine, the new camera 
weighs 45 pounds less than its 180- 
pound predecessor. 

Mr. Howard, harassed by bad tonsils, 
wished to hurry the filming so he could 
get to a hospital. Several small scenes 
were set on a revolving stage and shot 
in quick succession without changing 
lights and cameras. 


Bette Davis, in her thankless role, 
proves herself a really capable actress. 
Harshly cruel, repulsively vulgar, she 
speaks her lines with an inimitable 
cockney accent. 

“THe Worip Moves On:” Fox Films 
presented New York City with a world 
premiere of “The World Moves On” 
last week. New Yorkers enjoyed the 
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iz Short wave programs from LONDON — PARIS 
— ROME — BERLIN — SYDNEY — are as familiarly- 
heard by owners of the SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN 
as powerful local broadcasts. The fine engineerin 
practice responsible for the SCOTT’S year-a-headot- 


competition design, follows through every operation in 
its careful custom construction. Record-making distance 
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a Never before has radio been so much a musical 
instrument! SCOTT has developed paeding innova- 
tions in radio sound reproduction. The result is a full 
richness of gorgeous tone that satisfies the layman with 
its sheer beauty . . . delights the musician with its accu- 
racy ...and amazes the scientist with an accomplish- 
ment unique in radio engineering. On both short wave 
and broadcast reception this tonal miracle evinces itself. 


VOLUME 


Ability to give tremendous volume—particularly 
on short wave, long distance programs—means surplus 
wer. Just as a motor car capable of ninety miles an 
one assures continuing satisfactory service at average 
speeds, so does the full, undistorted power output of 
the SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN assure perfection 
of reception in all use. The mighty power of the SCOTT 
is under perfect automatic and manual control. 


Backed by Pioneer Experience 


All-wave reception—everything between 13 and 
550 meters—is not new or experimental with SCOTT 
receivers. All SCOTT receivers have been all-wave 
receivers for four years, that have presented new radio 
accomplishments again and again years before their 
general adoption by other manufacturers. 
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Send for Interesting New Book 
“PERFORMANCE In Every Part of the World” is a 
new SCOTT Publication you should read. Sent to you, 
together with full particulars regarding the SCOTT 
ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN, on request. Use the coupon 


for convenience. 


MAIL 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC., 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. NW-74, Chicago, III. 

Send me, without obligation, copy of your new 
book, “PERFORMANCE —”, and details about the 
SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN. 
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Dandruff 
is Natures 
Warning / 


Take heed now—dont 
wait until too late — 


Why wait until the daily warning 
which Nature has provided—Dand- 
ruff—turns into baldness? Too many 
men believe Dandruff to be “only 
temporary”’...that it will disappear 
of its own volition. Start using the 
new, Improved GLO-CO LIQUID 
HAIR DRESSING tomorrow and rid 
yourself of this insidious and un- 
sightly condition—just as have mil- 
lions of other men. 


NOW — Analyze 
your own hair! 


Send at once for new Self-Analysis 
Chart and Dermatological Data, and 
analyze your own hair, find what’s 
wrong, and correct it. Very in- 
teresting —covers all types of 
hair. FREE—send for it today. 


yw2_Improved 
~ Glo-Co 


Zor HAIR HEALTH 

ieslasiad on Enh 

The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 21 

325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 

Chart” at once. 
















Name. 
Street & No. 
City State 








Glo-Cos J2% Successful Season~THere's A REASON ! 
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Hotel 


PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


Located in quiet and charm- 
ing Gramercy Park, conve- 
nient to all destinations, 
this delightful Hotel offers 
unusual environment, at- 
tractive rooms and excellent 
cuisine at moderate prices. 


ROOF TERRACES * SOLARIUMS 


$2ADAY $10A WEEK 


e 
Arthur H. Etzold, Manager 
* 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


RELIANCE MANAGEMENT 
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excellent photography but refused to 


get excited over the story. 

Written by Reginald Bergeley, who 
arranged ‘‘Cavaicade” for the screen, 
the story is mostly an argument against 
war and material greed. The Girard 
family is shown struggling for more 
than 100 year= against these vices. Te- 
ward the end, in the latest film fashion, 
news-reels are introduced to add au- 
thenticity to the background. 

Madeleine Carroll is lovely as Mary 
Warburton, but her performance is a 
disappointment to fans who remember 
her superb acting in “I Was a Spy.” 
Only 28 years old, this English actress 
has become an international star since 
her first screen appearance in 1927. 

She is the first Britisher to go to 
Hollywood under the interchange of 
talent agreement between Fox Film 
and Gaumont British. 

“Tue Tuin Man:” Sometimes it looks 
like a drink marathon. Nick Charles, 
famous detective, has retired with his 
beautiful wife to enjoy good liquor. 
His guzzlings are frequently interrupted 
by the exciting mystery of the thin 
man, whose disappearance leaves a 
trail of murders. 

The happy combination of Dashiell 
Hammett, author, and William Powell, 
who plays Nick Charles, makes this 
MGM picture both amusing and excit- 
ing. “The Thin Man” appeared in book 
form last winter and became a best 
seller. 


STAGE: “Winesburg, Ohio” Has 
Premiere at Hedgerow Theatre 


Citizens, 35 strong, of an imaginary 
Winesburg, Ohio, performed before 
sweltering Pennsylvania natives last 
Thursday evening at the Hedgerow 
Theatre in Moylan-Rose Valley, Pa. 
The weather was unbearably hot, and 
the play, a dramatization of Sherwood 
Anderson’s most popular book, was un- 
bearably long. Even the alluring figure 
of Miss Libby Holman, widow of the 
Reynolds heir, in her first important 
role couldn’t coax more than a flicker 
of enthusiasm from the audience. 

“Winesburg, Ohio” was published in 
1923. Mr. Anderson, with the aid of 
Arthur Barton, had attempted to re- 
dress it in theatre form. With none 
of the characters and only a few of the 
scenes removed, the play moved too 
slowly for a hot night. 














CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





THE CIRCUS CLOWN (Warner): Comedian 
Joe E. Brown, wide-eyed local boy, joins 
a circus passing through town. With a 
yokel’s innocence he travels through dire 
mishaps to unexpected success as trapeze 
artist. 

KISS AND MAKE UP (Paramount): Cary 
Grant, able beautician, re-makes ladies so 
beautiful he cannot resist their new 
charms. Edward Everett Horton in a 
toupee and Genevieve Tobin supply some 
hilarious comedy. 

BABY, TAKE A BOW (Fox): All baby sun- 
shine and Christian virtue, Shirley Temple 
plays sleuth. She catches a pearl thief, 
and wins a $5,000 reward and a kiss from 
Daddy (James Dunn) who was almost 
framed until Shirley took a hand. 


RADIO 


POLE TO POLE: Air to Buzz 
With Arctic-Antarctic Talk 


Next Wednesday night at 9 o’clock, 
E. S. T., radio engineers will tackle a 
dramatic problem over Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s network. They 
will let the world listen in on a unique 
conversation. 

In Admiral Byrd’s base camp below 
the Antarctic Circle, Charles Murphy, 
radio communications officer of Sta- 
tion KF2, Little America, will stand 
ready—a receiving set beside him, a 
microphone in front of him.  Frost- 
bitten ears alert, he will adjust dials 
to catch the voice of his friend Robert 
Flagler, who will speak from beyond 
the Arctic Circle in Alaska. 

Preparations for this Arctic-Ant- 
arctic conversation began some weeks 
ago when Flagler, youthful researcher 
for Seattle’s telephone company, was 
commissioned to trek north with the 
necessary equipment. It would cost 
$16,000, Columbia estimated, before 
the two men’s chat was finished. Wires 
had to be leased, equipment made 
ready, and salaries paid. 

The night Murphy and his friend 
talk through 17,000 miles of bumpy 
air, millions of Admiral Byrd-Grape 
Nuts fans will move comfortable chairs 
nearer loudspeakers. Between blasts 
of static, they will try to catch the 
choppy conversation. If Antarctic 
winds do not tear away radio wires, 
Murphy will tell his Alaskan colleague 
that the night air is very cold. 

Flagler will probably boast of 
Alaska’s hot midsummer and report 
that a strong sun is beating down on 
his red, creased neck. He may com- 
plain about the Arctic’s mosquitoes. 
The talk will be brief and extempo- 
raneous. If possible, Flagler will croon 
one of his compositions, or inveigle his 
guides to broadcast the Eskimo 
equivalent of “Hello, everybody!” 

In sweltering New York, announcer 
Harry von Zell and a studio orchestra 
will stand by, ready to fill gaps with 
music and advice on nourishment in 
cereal food. 

Some weeks ago, General Foods 
executives asked radio men how they 
might insert an unusual angle into 
their immensely successful commercial 
broadcasts from Antarctica. A broad- 
cast from both ends of the world was 
suggested. Temporary station KIL was 
licensed, and Flagler, whose knowledge 
of radio mechanics and solo expeditions 
to Arctic regions had already won him 
recognition, was sent north. His first 
move was to find a suitable spot above 
the circle for broadcasting. There he 
tested his tiny 1,000-watt Collins trans- 
mitter. This apparatus, like its dupli- 
cate in Little America, has barely 
enough power to heat two electric 
irons. 

The broadcast will go directly to 
the Radio Corporation of America’s 
transmitter at Point Reyes, Cailif., 
4,000 miles away. Network engineers 
at multiple receiving sets in basic 
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stations at Seattle and Salt Lake City 
will stand by. So will R. C. A.’s giant 
Long Island, N. Y. plant. In the East, 
control-room experts will pick up 
Flagler’s voice and radio it to Byrd’s 
camp. 

Grape Nuts was the first sponsor in 
radio history to sign up without an 
audition. No high-pressured publicity 
agent, over-zealous program director, 
or critical executive would be present 
when Admiral Byrd rehearsed. But 
cereal salesmen recognized great pos- 
sibilities in broadcasting the Admiral’s 
news. Since its first program last 
Nov. 18, the cereal product has jumped 
to second place in its field. Thousands 
of school children and land-locked 
listeners have asked for complimentary 
Antarctic maps. 

Crossley’s radio survey rates the pro- 
gram as one of the more popular cur- 
rent shows. Last week, the Grape Nuts 
contract was renewed for sixteen 
weeks. 














BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A M. 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 


JULY %: WIMBLEDON TENNIS FINALS: 
Described by John Tunis, American tennis 
expert. Broadcast will come over short- 
wave transmission facilities. 12:30 E.T.; 
11:30 C.T.; 10:30 M. = 9:30 P.T.; CO- 
LUMBIA. 


JULY 8: ERNO RAPEE: Cohaucting Radio 
City Music Hall Symphony: Orchestra. A 
consistently popular Sunday feature. 11:30 
E.T.; 10:30 C.T.; 9:30 M.T.; 8:30 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

JULY 9: AL KAVELIN: His orchestra. Fifteen 
minutes of Spanish music. featuring an un- 
usual pianist called Carman. Worthwhile. 
6:30 E.T.; 5:30 C.T.; 4:30 M.T.; 3:30 P.T. 
COLUMBIA. 

JULY 10: ALL-STAR BASEBALL GAME: 
Broadcast from Polo Grounds, ‘New York. 
Babe Ruth, Bill Terry, Joe Cronin, and 
other diamond dictators will be in this an- 
nual exhibition game. Ted Husing and 
Graham McNamee have been banned by 
baseball’s Commissioner Landis from giv- 
ing a play-by play description. They will, 
however, be tnere to describe crowds, 
color. 12:30 E.T.; 11:30 C.T.; 10:30 M.T.; 
9:30 P.T. COLUMBIA or NBC—W4JZ. 


JULY 11: EVERETT MARSHALL: Baritone, 
whose range is anything from repertory 
of the Metropolitan Opera (where he used 
to sing) to music from George White’s 
Seandals (in which he was featured with 
Rudy Vallee) 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 
M.T.; 4:30 P.T. COLUMBIA, 

FRED ALLEN: One of radio’s best come- 
dians. He is apt to satirize your business 
and make you laugh, too. A galaxy of 
lesser comedians, singers, and Lennie Hay- 
ton’s music help on this hour show. 8:00 
E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 

HARRY RICHMAN: Broadway troubadour 
singing songs in a distinctive style. John 
B. Kennedy talks on almost anything and 
Jack Denny’s orchestra plays almost any- 
thing. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 
6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

JULY 12: RUDY VALLEE: Singing, directing, 
interrupting a radio program that is being 
regarded by network officials and fans as 
an institution. Guest-stars swarm to the 
microphone, and they’re usually entertain- 
ing. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

JULY 13: WALTER O’KEEFE: An engaging 
light comedian, who in his quiet way has 
slowly built up a large radio follwing. 
Ethel Shutta will be on hand to sing about 
Little Men Who Have Had Busy Days, 
etc., and a mediocre orchestra will help 
her. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 
PS NBC—W3Z. 

JACK BENNY: Droll comedian with his 
wife (Mary Livingstone), Frank Parker, 
and Don Bestor’s smooth orchestra. 9:30 
pat Hg C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY: Dr. Ashford 
Reviews Battles With Germs 


A SOLDIER IN SCIENCE. By Bailey K. Ash- 
ford. 414 pages, 116,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. New York. $3.50. 

With this autobiography one more 
great doctor joins those who, like No- 
guchi and Osler, have had their 
achievements recorded in simple Eng- 
lish for the layman. 

Col. Bailey K. Ashford of the United 
States Medical Corps, retired, saw ac- 
tion in the Spanish and World Wars. 
He also fought battles in the labora- 
tory. He is still campaigning among 
test tubes in the School of Tropical 
Medicine at Puerto Rico. His greatest 
victory—one not yet wholly decisive— 
was over a worm. 

At the turn of the century, Puerto 
Ricans died like flies. They had 
“anemia,” local doctors said. Dr. Ash- 
ford was not convinced. Examining 
their blood and excreta under the mi- 
croscope, he found some eggs, similar 
to ones which had killed workmen in 
an alpine tunnel many years before. 
Finally he found they were laid by 
hookworms and that these hidden pests 
could be removed by a good dose of 
salts. In the next few years 310,000 
Puerto Ricans were saved from death 
at a cost of 68 cents apiece. 

In 1908 he was sent with an expedi- 
tion to care for cyclone victims in 
Mississippi. There he was proffered 
a gold watch by grateful state officials. 
Army regulations prevented his accept- 
ing it, and it was forwarded to Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. 

T. R. blew up, called his Secretary 
of War on the carpet, and demanded he 
end such silly red tape. The Secre- 
tary handed the watch to Dr. Ashford. 
“I want you to know,” he said, “that 
it’s about the first serious disagree- 
ment we’ve had ... Take the damn 
thing and get out!” The name of the 
Secretary was William Howard Taft. 

In 1916 Dr. Ashford went with the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s commission to 
study tropical diseases in Brazilian 
highlands. A period of study in medi- 
cal centers of the Allies and on the 
front line in France followed. Dr 
Ashford tells of the processing of 


Index. Morrow, 


wounded men and explains how the 
French surgeon Lemaitre revolution- 
ized medical practice with his technique 
of “primary suture.” 


One day on a train Dr. Ashford 
threatened to fight an Englishman if 
he did not stop talking military tac- 
tics, a subject forbidden in public con- 
veyances during those times. The blue- 
eyed, blond man, whom he thought 
must be at least partially crazy, gave 
him his card. Dr. Ashford pulled it 
out of his pocket some days later and 
read the name of Lord Northcliffe, 
British newspaper czar. 

“A Soldier in Science” is not one of 
the scientific books so thoroughly pop- 
ularized that it leaves out the meat of 
the subject. Neither is it a dry text- 
book. The doctor knows his audience. 
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AEXT TO NEEDIN’ A 
HANDKERCHIEF, NEEDIN’ 
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YOU'LL NEVER DRED gens 
WHEN YOU USE 

SHAVING CREAM. IT CooL- iT 

TONES AND SOOTHES THE SKIN-IT 

PREVENTS RAWINESS. TUBE OR JAR, 35¢. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., E-5 
110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Let me try 10 Ingram shaves, free. 
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NEW+ OCEAN*+ HOUSE 


North Shore's foremost resort 
hotel. Private bathing beach. 


Rates considerate. Booklet 
Clemeat Kennedy, President 


SWAMP PSCOIT® MASSACHUSETTS 








$1 BRINGS $3000 


LIFE CERTIFICATE 


Without Medical Examination 
AGES 1 to 75 YEARS 
American Life, one of the 
largest associations of its kind 
in America, offers exclusively 
this Special Copyrighted Life 
Certificate to anyone between 
1 and 75 years. Pays up to 
$3,000 for Death From Any 
Cause. American Life has MIL- 
Lions in force to GUARAN- 

EE YOUR PROTECTION. 


INSPECTION FREE - Send No Money 


No obligation whatever! Just send your name, age 

and name of benefici An American Life a 

tificate fully made out in your name will be sen 

ee BS J REE 10-Day I ion. NO AGENT 
CALL. Read it carefully. If satisfied only 

$1 will put ye protection in force for at least 50 

days; 2 pons 3 cents per day thereafter. This offer 


today. 
AMERICAN LIFE ASS’N, Dept. G-1, Hollywood, Calif. 
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He explains carefully when it seems 
advisable, and he spices his work with 
good anecdotes. 

Last week a dinner was held in New 
York to celebrate his book’s publica- 
tion, though word had arrived that he 
was too ill in Puerto Rico to attend. 


SPAIN: Novel Deals With People 
In the Land of Bullfighters 


MATADOR. By Marguerite Steen. 418 pages, 
ate words. Little, Brown, Boston. 
To most readers, Spain is just a 
romantic land, dotted with bull rings 
and inhabited’ by men in sideburns and 
girls in flowery shawls. Americans 
who want to broaden their knowledge 
are advised to read this novel. 


HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today. 


O Higher Accountancy O Business son's 

O Mod. Salesmanship O Business Corr 

O Traffic ——s mY O Credit and Collection 
O Law: DegreeofLL.B. Correspondence 





Commercial Law O Modern Foremanship 
Industrial Mgm't O Personnel Mgm’ 
Banking and mentee rt 
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I 

Telegraphy 

pen. Station Mém't 0 hustoens English 
I 





Railway Accounting O Commercial Spanish 
Paper Salesmanship O Effective Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION U 
Dept. 794-R 


VACATION 
MONEY 


Make money easily, quickly this sum- 
mer by representing News- Week. 


Your friends will like it—regu- 
lar readers find it indispensable. 
NEWS-WEEK saves them time 
during the hot summer months 
—gives them more time for 
recreation—yet it keeps them 
thoroughly informed. 


NEWS- WEEK is easy to sell, 
commissions are large. You 
can earn vacation money and 
be your own boss while you’re 
doing it. 


ooceee 





Chicago 








Fill in the coupon today—we’ll send 
you instructions and a free sample 
copy. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 
NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please tell me how to make extra vacation 
money. 























It concerns the beautiful but austere 
country near Granada, where people 
follow strange customs but are other- 
wise much like ourselves. The busi- 
ness side of bullfighting is shown to be 
about as romantic as that of baseball. 

Don Jose, famous retired matador, 
is the central figure. He breathes 
bombast, immorality, and bullfighting. 
Naturally he wants his three sons, 
Juan, Miguel, and Pepe, to carry on the 
tradition. To his father’s horror, Juan 
becomes a poet. Miguel, born a hunch- 
back as the result of Don Jose’s dis- 
sipations, is consigned to the Church 
but emerges from it a Communist. 
Pepe is the only one to take up the 
profession. He puts on plenty of side 
as a matador but lacks his father’s 
skill. 

The most important girl in the story 
is Pilar, who gets one bad break after 
another. She was brought up with 
about as much freedom as a nun. Don 
Jose thinks she is rich and bargains 
to get her as bride for one of his sons. 
He is disillusioned. In the end, how- 
ever, she works a spiritual reformation 
in the conceited old reprobate and 
lives with him as an adopted daughter, 
unmarried. 

The author develops her background 
with an impressively sure _ touch. 
among the ingredients are religion, 
press publicity for bullfighters, and 
revolution. Spanish sex relations are 
openly arrived at, but marriage con- 
tracts are the occasion for fine double- 
dealing. The scenes in the bull ring 
are handled superbly. 

Miss Steen came to bull-ring bleach- 
ers by a strange route. She was 
brought up in an artistic, “fierce pre- 
Raphaelite atmosphere” in England. 
She has been governess, school mis- 
tress, and dancing teacher. Before 
she took up writing, her most profit- 
able position was secretary in a Lon- 
don sandwich-bar. Since then she has 
published half a dozen novels. 


REVOLT: Chinese Uprising That 
Failed Described by Malraux 


MAN’S FATE. 
100,000 words. 
$2.50. 

Most authors describe successful 
revolutions, but Andre Malraux has 
chosen to write a novel about a failure. 
He records the Communist coup of 
1927, when Shanghai Reds tried to 
break away from their ally, Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

M. Malraux has lived in China and 
already written two books about it. 
A friend’ of terrorists and spies, he 
is said to have taken part in revo- 
lutions himself. He writes sensitively 
and with power. 

The book’s headliners ‘are Ch’en, a 
terrorist; Kyo, a half-breed Communist 
in love with a German fraulein; Gisors, 
his philosophical father; a Russian 
called Katov, and the Baron de Clap- 
pique, a maudlin conspirator. 

They set the stage for an insurrec- 
tion. Guns are stolen and people as- 


By Andre Malraux. 360 pages, 
Smith & Haas, New York. 


July 7, 1934 


sassinated. Then the plot is discovered, 
In 22 days the conspirators’ hopes are 
washed out in blood. The mortality 
rate in this drama is as high as in 
Macbeth. 

Some of it reads like the dispatch 
of a star reporter on the front line, 
Ironic incidents abound. At one point 
an old Chinese bewails the death of 
four in an attack. It turns out that he 
refers to much-needed horses, not men. 
Ch’en, who is carrying a bomb in his 
brief case, listens while an American 
missionary preaches peace to him. 

This author has been compared with 
Joseph Conrad. In one respect at 
least he is like him. His characters 
have enough philosophy in them to 
fill an ancient Athenian drawing room. 
They belong to that company of ex- 
alted egoists who see themselves as 
the center of the world—a world of 
ideas, for which, in this case, they are 
ready to die. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Saints, the 
C. C. C. Boys, and Rotarians 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS. By the Benedictine 
Monks of St. Augustine’s Abbey. 328 
pages. Macmillan, New York. $3. 


A “Who’s Who in Heaven,” including 
a iographical dictionary of all the 
canonized and a calendar of days 
sacred to each. Sept. 1 gets the palm 
with 45. 


YOUTH REBUILDS. Edited by Ovid Butler. 
182 pages, 32,000 words. Appendix. Il- 
lustrations. American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Washington. $2. 

“Personal experience stories” by 
some of the 290,000 young men who 
were given work in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps last year. It is in- 
spiring reading. All the authors seem 
to have started from the bottom of the 
depression and regained self-respect by 
their labor. 


ROTARY. By “A University Group.” 275 

pages, 78,000 words. Appendix. Index. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago. $2. 

University of Chicago social scien- 
tists make a survey of the organiza- 
tion which now has about 150,000 
members in 76 countries. The book 
brings solace to Rotarians wounded 
by H. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, and 
other critics. Published in time for 
the annual convention held last week 
in Detroit. 


THAT HEART OF YOURS. By 8. Calvin 
Smith, M. D. 200 pages, 44,000 words. 
Index. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2. 

A brief, simply written treatise 
which shows “the heart is more sinned 
against than sinning,’’ because its 
troubles usually come from _ other 
sources. Advice and comfort for those 
who may be unnecessarily anxious. 


BROTHERS OF, THE SNOW. By Luis Tren- 
ker. 247 pages, 51,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Dutton, New York, $3.75. 

Autobiography of an alpinist who 
led Austrian patrols during the war 
and has acted as mountain-climber in 

California movies. 
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\yvy you to call on every NEws- 
WEEK subscriber, a maid would 

” take your card at 42% of their 
homes. But important advertising mes- 
sages are most effectively conveyed to 
these executives and professional people 
by News-WeeEK. Over 90% of NEws- 


WEEK’s subscribers are regular page-by- 


page readers. 


The 42% average 
1.7 servants. 


YOUR ADVERTISING IS NEWS-—PUT IT IN NEWS-WEEK 
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